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EDITORIALS 


“Ye Are the Branches” At the opening of the school year 1949—1950 
(John 15:1-8) we Christian educators face a materialistic 


world, torn by conflicting ideologies and pres- 
sure groups, apparently interested only in self-preservation or self-aggrandize- 
ment. It is our age-old task to turn confused and lost people to Christ, to teach 
them the way of salvation through faith in the Savior, and to train them in a 
way of life and activity in harmony with this saving faith. The task is stu- 
pendous. Where is the knowledge and judgment and strength to come so that 
we can approach each new day’s assignment with confidence and meet our 
obligations to our Lord and to our fellow men? 

Jesus gives us the answer through a picture drawn from nature, in the 
fifteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel: “I am the Vine. Ye are the branches. 
He that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The branch sprouts from the vine. The life-giving sap sustains it, makes 
it grow, and enables it to bring forth fruit. So it is with each one of us in 
a spiritual sense. Our Christian life comes from Christ. By the strength 
which He supplies through His Word this new life is sustained. By a con- 

tinuous infusion of energy from Him we grow and produce fruit. The saving 

faith that is in us, the personal qualities and attitudes which we develop, 
our meditation and planning and ceaseless activity in His service —all of 
these are His fruits, which He is producing through us. 

It is so easy for us Christians to forget these facts and depend upon our- 
selves, and that is why the Lord continues: “Without Me ye can do nothing!” 
Disconnect a branch from the vine. The leaves wither; no new fruit develops; 
the tender grapes dry up and drop off; the branch itself dies. In the same 
way, if we cut ourselves off from Him and His life-giving Word, we shall 
wither and be “cast forth as a branch.” Or if we allow our Christian characters 
to be bent and twisted by prejudice or selfish ambition or covered with an 
undergrowth of slovenly or sinful habits, we shall not thrive as we ought, and 
if we produce fruit at all, it will be shriveled and sickly. 

Can we be confident, then, that there will be a true harvest in us? We can. 
His Word is sure: “He that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit!” In our own estimation our fruit may be sparse and puny; 
in His eyes it is plentiful and precious, our valued contribution to the glorifica- 


tion of His heavenly Father! 
339649 
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Can we doubt the effectiveness of our faith and the fruits of faith when 
Our Lord Himself values them so highly? Can we resent the pruning whereby 
He says He will purge us so that we may bring forth more fruit? Can we 
doubt our God-given worthiness to be His earthly representatives when He 
says: “Now ye are clean through the Word which I have spoken unto you”? 
No, away with such doubts and fears which would hamper our work for 
this school year! Let us thankfully take up the task which He has assigned 
knowing that the fruits will come according to His good pleasure. 


Abide in us, dear Lord, and by Thy almighty Word teach us and constrain 
us to abide in Thee, so that our Christian faith and life may flourish, and that 
through our teaching by word and example we may bring Thee a precious 
harvest of souls unto eternal life. Grant us this, dear Savior, for Thine own 
sake. Amen. A. K. 


I Am a Teacher _ It is not an exceptional observation to hear people 

in our profession admit rather apologetically that 
they are teachers. Although being a teacher does not imply the stigma which 
branded the pedagog in ancient Greece, where teaching was an occupation 
delegated to slaves, the status of a teacher is still comparatively not on the 
level of other professions, such as that of the lawyer, the physician, or the 
pastor. This tends to have a depressing effect upon many among us, espe- 
cially upon those who teach on the lower-age levels —in kindergarten, the 
primary grades, or any grades in the elementary school. 

While this is unfortunate and in no small measure is responsible for the 
present teacher shortage throughout the country, it should not discourage 
us and make us victims of an inferiority complex. Our profession offers priv- 
ileges and provides opportunities which are not to be found in other walks 
of life. We deal with human beings. Together with the home we are the 
forces which direct and guide the interaction of their biological and social 
heritages from which human nature stems. We develop personalities and 
build character, which is so essential for adjustment to life; because upon it 
depends in the final analysis the individual’s happiness or unhappiness. Which 
other profession offers this privilege? 

Let us dispel all gloom and throw out our chests whenever we have the 
opportunity to identify ourselves as teachers, especially when ours is the 
privilege to be Christian teachers. We are in a profession in which we hold 
co-membership with the Savior, the Teacher of teachers, who was a “teacher 
come from God.” Ours is the calling which Martin Luther regarded so highly 
that he not only ranked it with the ministry, but stated that if he were again 
to make the choice, he might even prefer teaching to the ministry. A teacher, 
regardless of the level where he teaches, is in a noble profession. In the 
Church of Jesus Christ he is a peer. 

The writer recalls an incident of years ago, when he was a teacher in 
a parish school, the memory of which has at times proved a source of en- 
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couragement and a lift for drooping spirits. It was the occasion of a little 
conventional chat with the late Dr. F. Pieper, then prominent as president 
of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. At parting the venerable doctor put his 
arm over the writer’s shoulder and said: “Both of us are teachers, and we 
thank God for it.” 

There is no need to apologize for being a teacher. Let every one of us 
welcome the opportunity to say, “I am a teacher.” rok 


Faculty Meetings A football team that never huddles? Ridiculous! 
A bank without its directors’ meetings? Unbeliev- 
able! A school without faculty meetings? Regrettable! 

There are various types of faculty meetings: 1) The “hallway” meeting, 
perchance or scheduled, which concerns itself with the problem of the day; 
2) the now-and-then meeting to prepare a program or to prepare a list of 
school needs to be submitted for approval; 3) the regularly scheduled meeting 
with a planned and prepared program. The last seems to be the most ideal. 

Rather than discussing discipline as a result of John’s bad behavior, the 
topic might well receive prepared attention at a regularly scheduled meeting. 
Result: A uniformly consistent approach. Mary received good grades in 
Grade Five from Teacher A, but with Teacher B the following year her 
average dropped considerably. Was Grade Six more difficult? Had Mary 
become uninterested? Or had the faculty failed to take sufficient time to 
agree on a uniform grading policy? 

The aims and objectives of your school, the teacher’s responsibility for 
pupil guidance, audio-visual education, the need for physical education, are 
topics that should be considered and reviewed frequently. Topics of this 
nature do need constructive attention. Discussions of this kind will do much 
to favorably condition school faculties. The September meeting will cer- 
tainly concern itself with a review and revision of the school policy and an 
evaluation of administrative procedures. M. WESSLER 


Let’s Get Together Yes, you were there. During the past year you 
attended a number of conferences, the District 


synodical sessions, the meetings of special committees, a few institutes, and 
perhaps a “workshop.” You are now busy planning for the events to come, 
Your facial expression seems to reveal that you are not satisfied with the 
organization and methodology of past communal effort. You want a change, 
but a change in the right direction requires, first, an analysis of past pro- 
cedures, and, second, an inventory of potentialities. 

When people assemble, it is for the purpose of conferring with one 
another, of reaching mutually agreeable conclusions, and of determining 
plans of action. Conferring during the interludes before, between, and after 
regular sessions is possibly just as important as participating in the formal 
aspects of a program. It is at this time that you talk about the things which 
disturb you. You share your joys and woes with others. You learn to under- 
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stand and appreciate your brother in faith and professional colleague. Con- 
ferring during sessions is most advantageous when the members of a pro- 
fessional gathering make significant personal contributions. 

Some rather unwholesome trends have made their appearance in recent 
years. First, little or no time is allowed for those valuable in-between dis- 
cussions. By and large, that precious “gemuetlicher Abend” has disappeared. 
Where it has been maintained, the real social aspect has been supplanted by 
the antics of a “professional” entertainer. At District synods, delegates tend 
to come at the appointed hour, listen patiently inside, or becloud the atmos- 
phere ouside, and depart with haste. This is not good. Corridor conferences 
have merit, and opportunity should be provided for them. It is part of the 
democratic process to consult individuals rather than exhort masses. 

Second, conferences are tending more and more to invite “professionals” 
to assume responsibility for the formal aspects of the program. It is whole- 
some to have these “experts,” but their presence should not-make it un- 
necessary for the members to prepare something which will make a real 
contribution to their professional growth. Balance is needed. 

Third, conferences, committees, and conventions are tending to assemble 
in the presence of very murky thinking rather than gathering for the purpose 
of debating precipitated and crystallized concepts. There is far too much of 
the “Well, boys, what are we here for” spirit. A few rousing speeches excite 
the emotions and generate enthusiasm. The resultant increase in blood 
pressure makes one erroneously feel that much has been accomplished. 

Fourth, conferences are tending to become more and more impotent in 
the process of discharging their domestic responsibilities. Resolutions passed 
are primarily “Thank you” notes for superior cuisine and gracious hospitality. 
Bodies like the General Teachers Conference of days past were a powerful 
force for good. They were wholesome agencies for democratic action. 

What should be done? 

First, the conference should restore its social elements and grant greater 
opportunities for professional growth through participation. 

Second, clinics, institutes, or workshops should be instituted at various 
centers, preferably by the teachers’ colleges and boards of Christian educa- 
tion, which will provide opportunity for the development and dissemination 
of information essential for professional growth and aggressive action. 

Third, when groups assemble, they should have advance information with 
respect to the precise nature of the things to be discussed. Furthermore, if 
a paper is read, at least three people should scrutinize it carefully prior to 
the meeting and, if necessary, do a dissection and an amputation at the time 
of the meeting. This is in the interest of intelligent discussion. It will also 
prevent the adoption of things which may be of questionable character. 

Fourth, there must be a body which will integrate the efforts of the many 
conferences nationally distributed. To illustrate, there is no body which will 
assemble, digest, and put into general use the many wholesome things pro- 
duced by the many teachers’ conferences. It was perhaps thought that the 
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Lutheran Education Association would perform in this capacity. The L. E. A. 
has done many noble things. Justifiably, it wanted to be broad enough to 
appeal to the interests of pastors, teachers, and laymen. Maybe it should 
maintain itself as a service agency which has breadth. However, would it 
perhaps not serve better by assuming a more professional character and fuse 
the many teachers’ conferences into one national body? 

Let’s get together, and when we get together, let us see to it that things 
happen. H. G. 


Checking Up on Ourselves As a hang-over of the days when 
America was largely rural, most 


schools again remained closed during the summer months. This custom once 
more freed many teachers from active school work for a time, but it did not 
free them from being teachers. They still had a variety of duties to perform, 
although classes were not in session. What were some of the duties of 
teachers in our Lutheran schools? 

One of these duties was to meet the need of a decided change of pace 
from the steady grind of work in school and church that often saps body and 
soul. To a certain extent, cessation from the usual school duties in class or 
at home during the summer months is already a change of pace. But more 
than that is meant. We are thinking of a change of pace that may have 
assumed different forms. It may have been a complete rest from strenuous 
mental activity for a time. It may have been a change of scenery or a change 
of activity: as, looking after accumulated odds and ends in and around the 
home, being a learner in summer school or elsewhere, or serving as a counselor 
in a summer camp. The change of pace may have been the pursuit of a 
desirable hobby or sport. In all events, whatever the change of pace was, 
it ought to have been an experience that re-created the teacher spiritually, 
mentally, or physically. Was it such? 

Another duty, besides reclaiming lost energies, was a review of the past 
season and a preview of the new season of school and church activities. 
Summertime was a good time leisurely to take stock of one’s own perform- 
ance in the past, of the school curriculum and course of study, of textbooks, 
of routine school records, as well as of such extracurricular activities as Sun- 
day school, young people’s work, or church music. Often an honest intro- 
spection and an earnest desire for improvement indicate ways of solving 
vexing problems and doing a better job. Did we practice such introspection, 
and will it result in better work on our part? 

It is difficult to conceive of a teacher who was at a loss what to do with 
himself during the summer when summer school, informal study at home, 
and problems and projects in school and church beckoned him, besides the 
refreshing stimulus of the great outdoor world given to us by God. May it 
be said of our profession that we are scholars and that, according to Jean 
Paul Richter, “A scholar knows no ennui” (“Ein Gelehrter hat keine Lange- 
weile” ). H. D. B. 


Lutheran Education Week, 1949 


ArtTuur L. MILLER 


The sixth annual observance of 
Lutheran Education Week is sched- 
uled for the week of Sept. 25 to Oct. 1. 
As in previous years, some congre- 
gations will conduct their celebration 
during National Education Week, 
Nov. 6—12, and others will find still 
other times more suitable. A grow- 
ing number of congregations, how- 
ever, are participating in one or the 
other project of Lutheran Education 
Week and are making use of the ma- 
terials. 

A careful examination of the gen- 
eral objectives of Lutheran Education 
will indicate that this is a program 
that has possibilities for every con- 
gregation of Synod. These objectives 
are: 

1. To acquaint the congregation 
and the community with the purposes 
and values of Christian education. 

2. To stress the obligation of the 
home and the Church in training the 
young. 

3. To emphasize the necessity of a 
congregational program of Christian 
education that reaches every age 
group: children, young people, and 
adults. 

4, To encourage the congregation 
to study and evaluate its entire edu- 
cation program by means of an annual 
survey. 

5. To work toward the improve- 
ment and expansion of the congre- 
gation’s education program. 

6. To give recognition to the 
achievements of the educational agen- 
cies of the congregation and the edu- 
cational system of the Church. 
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7. To invite and urge the congrega- 

tion and the community to make use 
of the educational facilities of the 
Church. 
Within the framework of these gen- 
eral objectives, every congregation in 
Synod can find possibilities for giving 
special emphasis, publicity, promo- 
tion, and recognition to its program 
of Christian Education. 

The specific goals for Lutheran 
Education Week, 1949, are as follows: 

1. Stressing greater use of the Bible 
in the educational program of ‘the 
Church. 

2. A Sunday School Expansion Pro- 
gram. 

3. A Recruitment Program for the 
Teaching Profession. 

4. Further Development of the 
Planned Parish Program. 


5. Conducting the Annual Survey. 
Special materials have been prepared 
for each of these specific goals. Some 
of these materials are for general dis- 
tribution. The wide dissemination of 
the tracts should help unify the think- 
ing of the congregation on important 
phases of Christian education. Other 
materials are intended for the guid- 
ance of local boards of Christian edu- 
cation. These will be helpful in an- 
alyzing the local program and in mak- 
ing plans for improving and expand- 
ing the program. 

LUTHERAN EDUCATION WEEK 
EMPHASIZES STUDY OF THE LOCAL 
PROGRAM OF PARISH EDUCATION 

The parish program of Christian 
education requires periodic examina- 
tion and appraisal. From such evalua- 
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tion of the program should come an 
understanding of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program and some 
motivation to correct those weak- 
nesses. While the planning for the 
expansion and improvement of the 
parish education program is not a 
task that can be confined to any one 
week, Lutheran Education Week pro- 
vides a convenient time in which to 
summarize the status of the parish 
education program and to shape up 
the plans for the coming year. Both 
the study of the program and the 
shaping of plans find a convenient 
focus in Lutheran Education Week. 

Prominent among the materials 
that are useful in studying the local 
program of parish education are the 
booklets “Parish Activities” and “Sur- 
vey of Christian Education in the 
Local Congregation.” “Parish Activ- 
ities” sets up a program of monthly 
emphases that will help simplify, 
unify, and intensify the entire pro- 
gram of parish education. With all 
agencies of Christian education at 
all age levels focusing their attention 
on one major area of the work of the 
Church there is bound to be a con- 
centration of attention in the parish 
that is educationally effective. Con- 
gregations that have used some of the 
suggestions in previous editions of 
this plan book report that it has 
brought tremendous benefits to them. 

In addition to group planning, many 
congregations have found it worth 
while to survey periodically all agen- 
cies of parish education in the local 
congregation. This survey includes 
consideration of the child accounting 
system in the congregation and in 
some instances an accounting system 


also for the youth and the adult par- 


ticipation in the parish education pro- 
gram. The forms provided in S. J. 
Roth’s “Survey of Christian Education 
in the Local Congregation” are ideal 
for this purpose. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION WEEK 
EMPHASIZES PUBLICITY FOR THE 
LOCAL PROGRAM OF PARISH 
EDUCATION 

We like what we know. This simple 
psychological fact is at the basis of 
all advertising and promotional pro- 
grams. Our manufacturers and other 
concerns with products or services to 
sell have found it necessary to keep 
their goods and services in the pub- 
lic eye. They seek to provide infor- 
mation on their goods and services; 
they seek to stimulate interest in their 
goods and services by emphasizing 
the special values of their product; and 
they seek to make the individual a 
consumer of the goods and services 
by showing what benefits have ac- 
crued to individuals or to groups 
through use of the product and arous- 
ing within him a desire to gain these 
benefits for himself. 

The program of the Church will 
benefit greatly if some of these pro- | 
cedures are adopted. This is espe- 
cially true of the field of education. 
Nor does this cheapen the work of 
the Church. It simply makes use of 
recognized media to gain a worth- 
while end. We must keep our edu- 
cational program before our people 
and stimulate them to participate 
in it. 

Every educational agency of the 
Church needs individualized atten- 
tion in the matter of promotion. The 
vacation Bible school, for example, 
needs some special promotional effort 
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during the two months preceding the 
time when it is held. The vacation 
period provides an excellent time to 
emphasize enrollment in Lutheran 
elementary schools. The weeks pre- 
ceding Rally Day are of special value 
in emphasizing increased enrollments 
in every department of the Sunday 
school. In addition to these times of 
emphasis for individual agencies it is 
well to focus attention on the entire 
program of parish education in the 
local congregation at periodic in- 
tervals. Lutheran Education Week 
has special value for this purpose. 

That many congregations are mak- 
ing excellent use of Lutheran Educa- 
tion Week for publicity purposes is 
clear from the reports received by the 
Board for Parish Education. Stories, 
photographs, and advertisements have 
appeared in local newspapers; special 
window displays have been set up in 
store windows; special radio programs 
have been prepared; and special mail- 
ings and bulletin announcements have 
been used. All this adds up to the fact 
that the local congregation and the 
community can be aroused to interest 
in the educational program and par- 
ticipation in it. 

WAYS OF CELEBRATING 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION WEEK 

Participation in Lutheran Education 
Week has varied from one congrega- 
tion to another, depending on such 
factors as physical facilities available, 
the special educational needs of the 
congregation, and personnel available. 
Easily the most used feature is spe- 
cial emphasis on Christian education 
in the regular Sunday service. A spe- 
cial message on Christian education 
by the pastor in the regular service 
will usually reach a greater cross sec- 


tion of the congregation than any 
other single effort. In most instances 
this special service should be supple- 
mented, however, by one or more 
other features. 

As a second feature in celebrating 
Lutheran Education Week some type 
of Open House project in school or 
Sunday school has proved very worth- 
while. This feature permits the par- 
ents to see the school or the Sunday 
school in action and thus brings par- 
ents into acquaintance with the phys- 
ical facilities available. It is of inter- 
est to parents and children alike. In 
connection with the Open House an 
exhibit of pupil work and of educa- 
tional materials may be held. 

Some congregations report success 
with a special “Family Night.” This 
brings children, youth, and adults to 
the church for a special program fea- 
turing the agencies of parish educa- 
tion. The program may include some 
of the following features: reports on 
the various educational agencies of 
the congregation, a play on Christian 
education, a talk on Christian educa- 
tion, a motion picture on Christian 
education, and a panel discussion on 
Christian education. 

Other ways of celebrating Lutheran 
Education Week include the follow- 
ing: a special Rally Day program, 
discussions on Christian education in 
the meetings of the various organiza- 
tions, and joint celebrations by the 
congregations in a community. 

Lutheran Education Week provides 
a splendid opportunity to promote 
Christian education in the congrega- 
tion and in the community. Study the 
materials for Lutheran Education 
Week and make use of the program 
in your congregation. 


What Happens to an Educational System 
When It is Transplanted to Another Nation? 


W. A. PoEHLER 


Considerable interest has been 
shown by American educators in the 
U.S. Government’s program for the 
democratizing of the educational sys- 
tems of Germany and Japan after 
World War II. Predictions of success 
or failure of the program are at this 
early date both gratuitous and pre- 
mature. While waiting for the anal- 
yses of outcomes by professional re- 
searchers working in the field, an 
examination of the record of past at- 
tempts to transplant educational sys- 
tems from one nation to another is 
herewith presented. 

The American educational system is 
of fairly recent development. The 
various parts which make up the 
whole were originally importations 
from Europe. Analyzed in the light 
of the culture and the traditions which 
changed and molded and reshaped 
them until they became what they 
now are, we can see, by way of illus- 
tration, what may happen in Europe 
and Asia when the single educational 
ladder is dangled before the, masses 
of people who till recently were edu- 
cated under the influence of the Swas- 
tika and the Rising Sun. 

The typically American features of 
the educational system of the United 
States are: tuition-free education 
through the twelfth grade, the liberal 
arts college, State control of public 
schools, and decentralization of con- 
trol. None of these features are Eu- 
ropean. They are adaptations of im- 
portations from Europe.t 


1 A Brief History of Education, Paul E. 
Kretzmann, Concordia Teachers’ Library, 


The first schools in America were 
duplicates of European schools.? By 
1858, however, the idea of a truly 
public, tuition-free primary school 
had taken root in America.2 Where 
in Europe only the reigning classes 
and the wealthy were privileged to 
send their children to schools beyond 
the fourth or fifth grade, the people 
of the U.S. saw the need of teaching 
future citizens more than the three 
R’s plus obedience to the King. An 
intelligent citizenship required a self- 
disciplining, thinking, progressive, 
creative free man with the right and 
the ability of self-determination; the 
franchise and all else that the Amer- 
ican subsumed under the phrase “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The claims of class, station, and 
wealth began to capitulate to the edu- 
cational philosophy inherent in the 
declaration that “all men are created 
equal.”* Courses in history, art, 
science, and social studies began to 
be added, bit by bit, to the curriculum, 
until it was completely changed and 
today hardly resembles the course of 


Vol. II, Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, 1924, p. 83. Essays in Comparative 
Education, I. L. Kandel, Studies of the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933, p. 2. 


2 The History of Education, by Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1920, pp.521, 363-364, 373-374. 


3 Ibid., pp. 695—696. 


4 Ibid. p. 756. Patterns of Culture, Ruth 
Benedict, The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., New York, 1948, 
p- 2. Handbuch der Erziehungs- und Un- 
terrichtslehre usw., A. Baumeister, Vol. II-A, 
Munich, 1896, pp. 151—152. 
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study in the German Volksschule or 
the école primaire which were the 
shell in which it was brought across 
the Atlantic. 

What holds for the elementary 
school obtains also for the secondary 
schools of Colonial America. The orig- 
inal American grammar schools, Latin 
schools, and academies were strictly 
patterned after the European classical 
schools of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land.5 Like them they were reserved 
for the wealthy. They were replicas 
of the German Gymnasium, the 
French lycée, and the English sec- 
ondary schools. However, with the 
Kalamazoo court decision of 1874 ® 
the ladder of equal educational oppor- 
tunity was extended upward through 
the twelfth grade.? And now there 
developed, through the process of 
‘culturization, something wholly new. 


5 The History of Education, by Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, pp. 401, 463. 100 Years of 
Christian Education, Fourth Yearbook, Lu- 
theran Education Association, 1947, River 
Forest, Ill., pp. 17, 18. 


8 Comparative Education, I. L. Kandel, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1933, 
p- 793. 


7 The President’s Commission Report and 
the various bills before Congress and State 
legislatures today indicate that equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all may soon be 
extended through the fourteenth grade. 
That which was the privilege of the classes 
in Europe has, through a series of transmu- 
tations and adaptations, become the birth- 
right of all American youth. Higher Edu- 
cation for American Democracy, A Report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1947, Vol. II, 
p: 22. NEA News, Vol.3, No.3, Feb. 18, 
1949, p.4. Tomorrow’s Resources, Report 
of the Minnesota Commission on Higher 
Education, March, 1949, p.15. Education 
for ALL American Youth, Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington, D.C., 
1945, p. 409. 
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Where the European schools con- 
tinued on a double-track system, 
the American educational program 
adopted the single educational ladder. 

This single-track or single-ladder 
system in the U.S. did not develop 
independently. It was an outgrowth 
of the European double-track system. 
It was brought about by a number of 
cultural elements which are typically 
American. The need for a literate, 
intelligent citizenry was perhaps the 
foremost factor. The shift from a 
Church-dominated to a State-con- 
trolled education was another im- 
portant factor. A third factor was 
the emphasis on equality of oppor- 
tunity and the perfectibility of man. 

The single-track or single-ladder 
educational program differs from the 
old European, pre-World War I pro- 
gram, not so much in the singleness 
of the school type, except on the ele- 
mentary level (though even there the 
private elementary schools are suffi- 
ciently different to guarantee their 
continuance as a second type for some 
time to come), but rather in the em- 
phasis on equality of educational op- 
portunity beyond the elementary 
school regardless of the type of ele- 
mentary school attended by the child. 
Furthermore, that a student who has 
had no training in algebra, geometry, 
and higher algebra should not be ad- 
mitted to the engineering courses of 
the State universities on an equal foot- 
ing with the student who has taken 
that concentration of offerings in the 
high school, does not give one a 
double-track system at the university 
level. The singleness of the educa- 
tional ladder consists, rather, in the 
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development of equal opportunity for 
all children.’ 

Where the rigid double-track sys- 
tem doomed the student to follow a 
certain fixed and prescribed curric- 
ulum in the old European system, the 
American youth may change from one 
program to another, and quite fre- 
quently does, to the despair of parents 
and counselors, right up through the 
undergraduate department of the uni- 
versity. That the prerequisites for 
specific courses are not always rigidly 
required by instructors is indicated 
in almost every university catalog 
that is printed. The legend “or by 
consent of instructor” appears so fre- 
quently that an asterisk or dagger is, 
more often than not, used to indicate 
that the equality of opportunity is not 
restricted to those students who have 
followed rigidly prescribed courses. 
This is so patently an outgrowth of 
the American tradition of rugged in- 
dividualism, fair play, individual re- 
sponsibility for actions, the laissez- 
faire business philosophy, that one 
may doubt the validity of the reason- 
ing underlying an analysis of this 
aspect of the development of the 
American educational system, which 
compares the average or median grad- 
uate of the American system with the 
highly selected student of the Eu- 
ropean University.® 


8 For contradictory statements on this 
observation see School and Society, Aug. 9, 
1947, p. 107 ff., by Shuying Chin, and the 
earlier article by Robert Ulich, “The Legend 
of the Single Ladder,” Feb. 1, 1947. 


9 For an example of this misunderstand- 
ing of a basic concept in the educational 
philosophy of America see “Inequality in 
Education” in The Atlantic Monthly, No- 
vember, 1947, by Sir Richard Livingston, 
the author of Education Adrift. 
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The liberal arts college in the U.S. 
has its roots, indeed, in the European 
university. But it has become an in- 
stitution quite apart from the Eu- 
ropean university. The European uni- 
versity is essentially a graduate school, 
beginning with the fifteenth grade.’ 
In this form it was brought over to 
America. The European restriction of 
educational opportunity, through the 
corrupted system of promotion 
through examination and payment, 
however, was done away with as the 
American State university was devel- 
oped during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. This capstone 
on the free educational system of the 
U.S. is a direct outgrowth of the edu- 
cational philosophy developed on the 
farm, in the shop, and in the factory. 
Where under an _ authoritarian, 
Church-dominated educational system 
in Europe barely 8%—15% of the school 
population of the elementary grades 
were eligible for university training 
because of class or economic status, 
the American people believed that 
every child should have an equal 
chance to become President of the 
United States. 

It may be at this point that the 
program, embracing the democratiza- 
tion of educational systems in the 
occupied nations, may fail. Over 
against the wide open spaces of the 
American frontier of the previous cen- 
tury, the Conestoga wagon train, the 
pioneering spirit, there is a defeated, 
exploited people, who, though they 
have been forcibly freed from one 
type of tyranny, are still held in the 


10 Comparative Education, I. L. Kandel, 
p. 145. 


11 [bid., pp. 706, 707. 
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grip of economic dependence on the 
Marshall Plan, the politically dubious 
situation of an undeclared peace, and 
an army of occupation which con- 
stantly reminds them of their former 


mistaken ideology. 


II 

Decentralization of educational or- 
ganization runs parallel with the de- 
velopment of tuition-free public 
schools in America. The little red 
schoolhouse is an American symbol. 
It stands for decentralization and the 
right of self-determination. As legis- 
lative acts increase the size of the 
administrative districts of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, it may 
soon disappear from the American 
scene. But as a symbol of rugged in- 
dividualism and the right of self-gov- 
ernment in the local community, it 
doubtless will go down in history as 
the antithesis of the centralized or- 
ganizational control of Europe. A 
comparison of the frontier philosophy 
of the American pioneer and the 
philosophy of Europe brings the anti- 
thesis into strong focus. Friedrich 
Thiersch, who in 1829 reorganized 
the elementary school curriculum in 
Bavaria, stated: “I consider evil every 
decision which is based on the prin- 
ciple of head count (Kopfzahl), that 
is, instead of the principle of dif- 
ferentiation on the basis of posses- 
sions, education, prestige, on which 
the ancient and freeborn nations of 
antiquity, in their best periods, de- 
termined their elections. Our people 
don’t want to acknowledge anyone 
over them; but each one is to be the 
equal of the other.” The ideals of 


12 Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung und des Unterrichts, Vol. 11, Munich 
and Berlin, pp. 78—114. 
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a Wilhelm Suevern, who attempted 
a reorganization of the Prussian ele- 
mentary schools, were never realized. 
Up to World War I the elementary 
school in Germany was a tool in the 
hands of the nationalistic state to 
foster “nationalistic feeling and emo- 
tions and ideals for the sake of mak- 
ing the state strong against external 
and internal dangers. This was at the 
expense of and even with violence to 
the rights of the individual and his 
free development. The elementary 
school curriculum and method were 
designed for nationalistic ends in a 
state where the lower classes were 
destined to remain lower classes; 
where the ruling class, in order to 
dominate world affairs, required a 
‘well-trained, efficient, God-fearing, 
German citizenship’ to do its bid- 
ding.” 18 The teachers of the elemen- 
tary schools were to be drillmasters. 
No room was left for initiative. As 
late as 1894 Dr. Wendelin Toischer 
of Prague wrote in his history of peda- 
gogy: “Einem Experimentieren ist im 
Unterrichte nirgends das Wort zu 
reden.” 1 Over against this, the little 
red schoolhouse stands as a symbol of 
protest. The “schoolmarm” in the 
one-room school may have lacked the 
niceties of methodology and the 
awareness of the implications of in- 
dividual differences of a later gen- 
eration of teachers, but she repre- 
sented the will of the community to 


138 The Training of Elementary Teachers 
in Germany, Studies of the Intemational 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, N.Y. C., 
1929, Thomas Alexander, pp. 5—6. 


14 Handbuch der Erziehungs- und Unter- 
richtslehre, usw., pp. 187, 188. 
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govern itself and to provide for the 
education of its children. 

What happened to the concept of 
monolithic educational control, when 
brought to America, happened, also, 
to the concept of the domination of 
education by the Church. The people 
who came from the Old World a 
century ago knew only a system of 
education which was dominated by 
the Church. This Church-dominated 
educational system was transplanted 
to America. However, it was soon 
demonstrated that it would not work. 
The religious culture was different 
from that of Europe. Religious lib- 
erty was guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights, also to school children. Sep- 
aration of Church and State was re- 
quired by the Constitution. Financial 
support of Church schools by the 
State was almost entirely withdrawn. 
The Church, of necessity, gave up the 
attempt to educate all the children 
of the nation and turned over the 
responsibility for public education to 
the State.1® W 


The picture that has been sketched 
in rough outline of the influence of 
culture and environment would be 
incomplete without a mention of a 
common sociological observation. 
There is a lag and a lead in cultural 


15 Comparative Education, 1. L. Kandel, 
p. 349. 


16 Jbid., p.16. The democratization of 
education in the occupied nations must ad- 
just to this difference in religious culture and 
tradition. Kandel’s statement, written in 
1933, may be prophetic. “Some of the most 
crucial problems in the reconstruction of the 
educational systems in England, Germany, 
France, and Italy may be traced to the age- 
old partnership between the Church and the 
School.” 
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change in its long-term aspect.17 As 
the horse and buggy did not give 
way to the automobile overnight, so, 
too, the changes from the originally 
imported educational concepts from 
Europe did not take place overnight. 
It took generations to persuade the 
American people to build a system of 
free public schools from the kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade, a 
free public high school under State 
control, and a university operated by 
the State and supported by the public. 

Nor does America present a single 
type school, or a unified philosophy 
of education, even now. There are 
elementary, secondary, and _ higher 
schools in America today that, seem- 
ingly, have been untouched by the 
changing philosophy of education. 
In the South and the Middle West of 
the U.S. there are elementary schools 
whose only objective seems to be the 
implanting of the three R’s plus obe- 
dience to superiors. The Volksschule 
of the nineteenth century is still much 
in evidence in this type of school. 
There are private high schools and 
colleges in the U.S. which are pat- 
terned closely after the German Gym- 
nasium in form and in content. Latin 
and Greek are taught for the purpose 
of mental discipline only. Latin 
names for the various high school 
and college classes and grades are in 
common use among the students and 
professors.18 These schools are not 


17 Introductory Sociology, Second Edi- 
tion, Revised, Robert L. Sutherland and 
Julian L. Woodward, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, New York, 1940, pp. 733—34. 


18 The author is administrative head of 
such a school, Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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“protest schools.” Nor are their sup- 
porters disloyal. They represent cul- 
ture lags in the process of adapting 
European concepts of education to 
the American culture.’ 


This lag and lead in the culture of 
America is, likewise, reflected in the 
opposing views regarding religious 
education in the public schools. The 
Bill of Rights has set down the gov- 
erning principle of separation of 
Church and State in education. The 
application of this principle, how- 
ever, continues to be tested and re- 


19 School Administration, by Arthur B. 
Moehlman, Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1940, p. 790. Patterns of Culture, Ruth 
Benedict, p. 251. 


fined as the Supreme Court reviews 
specific cases of school legislation.” 

As social conflict is reduced by the 
social processes of “accommodation” 
or “assimilation,” a new social pattern 
evolves.” The history of education in 
America shows this process at work 
in changing the educational systems 
which were introduced from Europe 
during the past century and a half. 
The same social processes will affect 
and reshape the educational reform 
programs for post-World War II Ger- 
many and Japan. 


20 Comparative Education, I. L. Kandel, 
pp. 79-80. The Lutheran Witness, Vol. 
LXVIII, No. 3, Feb. 8, 1949, p. 44. 


21 Introductory Sociology, Second Edi- 
tion, Sutherland and Woodward, p. 690. 


Latin Nor So Vatuasie. — As a basis for the study of other languages 
Latin has been found actually less advantageous than a modern language, 
whether it be German, French, or Spanish. Authority for statement is Dr. 
Gilbert C. Kettelkamp of the University of Illinois, College of Education. 

In a bulletin just published by the University of Illinois, Bureau of Research 
and Service, Dr. Kettelkamp has reported results of a study made in several 
Illinois high schools. Grade-average data covering the four languages com- 
monly taught in the secondary schools—taken in all possible sequences — 
showed that students having had one foreign language nearly always made 
some improvement in the quality of their work when studying a second 


language. 


The amount of improvement was not particularly favorable to any one lan- 
guage, according to Dr. Kettelkamp’s data. “No one language stands out as 
superior in preparation of students for a second language. The claim that 
Latin is valuable as a preparation for studying a modern language does not 


seem warranted.” 


Latin should be studied for its worth-while contributions to the learner 
which are transferable to other studies such as history, literature, sociology, 
and fine arts, Dr. Kettelkamp points out. 


INDICTMENT OF PresENT GENERATION. — The Southern Presbyterians are 
also interested in religious education. Dr. C. Darby Fulton, retiring moderator, 
appealed to Presbyterians to revive the practice of “teaching our children and 
youth the catechisms of the church.” He said: “In considerable degree our 
Christian social concern today is moving under the momentum of a spiritual 
motivation that we have inherited from a generation that had a deeper and 
more virile faith than ours. We are living in part on an unearned spiritual 
increment that will exhaust itself in time unless it is continually replenished 
by the nurturing of a vital faith in the cardinal facts of God, Christ, regenera- 
tion, and salvation.” — Lutheran Standard, June 25, 1949. 


The Role of Children’s Literature 
in Our Lutheran Schools 


InMGARD KocuH 


A NEED IS FELT 


One is occasionally startled by 
statements like these: Ninety-three 
per cent of the people don’t think for 
themselves. Ninety-five per cent of 
the people lack worth-while interests. 
Perhaps the figures are exaggerated, 
but upon reflection one will admit 
that the average person is rather pas- 
sive about raising his standards of 
thinking to the necessary level re- 
quired of a citizen of a democracy if 
that democracy is to continue to op- 
erate successfully. As Christian teach- 
ers we are interested in the various 
ways of helping children develop into 
citizens who will be a true “salt of 
the earth”; one of the important means 
to that end is the intelligent use of 
children’s literature in our Lutheran 
schools. 

You have probably struck the 
thought before the statement is made: 
a good citizen is an informed person. 
Now information is easily obtained via 
radio and press. But how does the 
average person discharge his obliga- 
tion to be well informed? You know 
what he reads: comics, sports pages, 
murder accounts, love advice. To fol- 
low national and world events re- 
quires a bit too much effort of him. 
Besides, there are the radio newscasts 
and comment for effortless acquiring 
of information. It does not ordinarily 
occur to him to “weigh and consider” 
what he hears. (Bacon surely would 
not object to stretching the point.) 
Snap judgments may be formed; harsh 
criticism may be pointed at public ac- 
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tivities which are really in need of 
constructive suggestion. Many words 
defend the privileges of citizens living 
in a democracy without remembering 
the concomitant obligations of the 
citizens. Proof of this attitude is the 
scant turnout of voters (ranging from 
one half to one third) at important 
elections. 

What has this to do with children’s 
literature? Surely all these people can 
read. It is not the basic skill but the 
attitude which needs reinforcement. 
There must be an attitude of wanting 
to learn, one which lasts all through 
life, and this is closely associated with 
the reading habit. This love for read- 
ing and learning is fostered by a 
books-are-fun atmosphere for chil- 
dren. It is this aspect of children’s 
reading which we wish to discuss. 


CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE NEW BOOKS 

The study of children’s literature 
is rewarding and delightful. Except 
for the so-called children’s classics, 
the field is comparatively new. The 
best books have appeared within the 
last ten to fifteen years. Some of the 
finest authors and_ illustrators are 
working in the children’s literature 
field. They are not writers and artists 
who are incapable of producing for 
adults (children often being more ex- 
acting in their demands than are 
adults), nor do they “write down” to 
children. Many of the books are so 
attractive that adults, as well as chil- 
dren of all ages, become absorbed in 
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them; in fact, one criterion of a good 
child’s book is the interest it holds 
for adults. These books, attractive 
both in content and in physical make- 
up, are usually rather high in price — 
the case with most objects of quality. 
Cheap books are like the pulp maga- 
zines — made to sell and not to help 
form good character. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to present lists of books; most 
of our readers are acquainted with the 
lists prepared by Concordia Publish- 
ing House, particularly in Concordia 
Clippings. (The October, 1945, and 
November, 1946, numbers carry the 
most complete lists. Back numbers 
are probably available.) Schools in 
cities have the advantage of public 
libraries, most of which offer excellent 
serivce. It is a good plan to have the 
librarian point out new books as they 
are received, because it is more satis- 
factory than looking through the vari- 
ous children’s catalogs. It is a good 
idea, however, to write for the little 
catalogs put out by the standard pub- 
lishing companies, because rather full 
descriptions of content are supplied. 
Scott-Foresman readers and manuals 
present worth-while lists. 

Whether one teacher in the sys- 
tem handles the library work with 
the children or whether it is done by 
the individual teacher, a lively inter- 
est on the part of each teacher is 
really imperative. Reading in the va- 
rious fields is so closely connected 
with instruction and attitudes that 
classwork is incomplete without it. 
The social studies field, for example, 
is rich in excellent literature for chil- 
dren. The Village That Learned to 
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Read (Elizabeth Kent Tarshis) pre- 
sents geography, history, and excit- 
ing living in most readable style. 


PRIMARY GRADES: READING IS FUN 

With a wealth of inviting reading 
material to be had, it remains now 
for the teacher to bring children and 
books together. It is highly important 
that this be started as early as possible 
in order to create that books-are-fun 
atmosphere. Young children are quick 
to respond to a teacher's enthusiasm 
for books and reading. There is the 
kindergarten story period where chil- 
dren listen to the telling and then 
handle their favorite books. In the 
first grade the whole reading ap- 
proach is toward a pleasurable ex- 
perience. First grade teachers now 
have the advantage of using a num- 
ber of pre-primers or primers simul- 
taneously, a practice which in itself 
helps develop the idea of wide read- 
ing. After a few weeks in school, 
library books like I See a Kitty (Mar- 
jorie Flack), or Carrot Seed (Ruth 
Krauss) will be read by some of the 
quicker children. The Birthday of 
Baby Jesus (A. W. Gross) is within 
their ability a little later in the year. 

In the early grades we sometimes 
have children who are handicapped 
for beginning reading because of a 
poor background. So few actual con- 
cepts have been built up that it is 
futile to teach reading until experi- 
ences have been enriched. Reading 
to such children, along with the giv- 
ing of many real experiences like tak- 
ing trips or caring for pets, prepares 
them for meaningful reading. At the 
risk of being tiresome, let it be re- 
peated that a love for reading built 
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up in the primary grades is one of 
the surest ways of developing a gen- 
uine taste for reading throughout life. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES: 
QUANTITY READING 

After the children have acquired 
basic reading skills, they will expand 
their interests in the intermediate 
grades. It is the place for quantity 
reading, which will result not only in 
broadening of interests and informa- 
tion, but also in vocabulary growth. 
In these grades, too, special effort 
should be made to challenge the 
gifted child. Too often these children 
are satisfied to drift along with the 
others, going through school and into 
adulthood without rising to their po- 
tentialities as leaders, simply because 
they are not challenged to do work 
beyond the average at an age when 
they are most susceptible to sugges- 
tion. Special reading for such chil- 
dren can be combined with social 
studies activities, perhaps having these 
pupils be responsible for presenting 
historical characters, reporting on 
scientific experiments, etc. 

In connection with the intermedi- 
ate grades the familiar little Bobbs- 
Merrill biographies almost inevitably 
‘ come to mind. Very likely most of 
our schools are using them. Mention 
of them is being made in order to 
point them out as springboards from 
which to reach out into other waters. 
Few books rate as high in interest 
value as do these little stories. An- 
other reason for their popularity is 
their simplicity. (Time and again it 
is noticed that children prefer to stay 
with the easier books. Quantity read- 
ing gradually induces children to ven- 
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ture into the more difficult material. ) 
Many children acquire their first taste 
for library books through these little 
biographies, and the step to other 
books in the social studies field is a 
simple matter. 


UPPER GRADES: 
A CHRISTIAN IS DISCRIMINATING 
IN HIS READING 

If the children have reached the 
upper grades without acquiring a 
genuine liking for reading, the prob- 
lem is a bit more difficult. They like 
to boast of their dislike for reading. 
If children have come in from other 
schools, stimulating room activities 
are apt to be contagious. If a teacher 
arrives in a school where little has 
been done, several methods can be 
tried. The teacher can read aloud 
(pretending not to notice any special 
antipathy for books) from an un- 
usually appealing story like Kate 
Seredy’s The Good Master. The chil- 
dren will become interested in spite 
of themselves. Perhaps the teacher 
will read a few chapters aloud and 
then put the book aside. Many of the 
children will get the book and finish 
it. As famous characters appear in 
history study, the teacher may read 
a choice bit from a library book, ask- 
ing for a volunteer to add a short re- 
port for another class period. In order 
to encourage children.to read alone, 
individual tastes can be noted, so that 
the boy interested in model airplanes 
can be reached through a book in his 
special field. Sheer nonsense like 
Homer Price (Robert McCloskey) 
will usually appeal even to the most 
determined non-reader. The John R. 
Tunis sports books are especially 
popular. 
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For the general reading program, 
the upper grades are highly challeng- 
ing. Children have reached confirma- 
tion age; their sensibilities are sharp- 
ened. The teacher will want to guide 
their reading so that they begin to 
choose with discrimination. Christian 
principles will guide them in choos- 
ing or rejecting ideas, and they will 
be launched on the way toward think- 
ing which is independent of shifting 
popular thought fads. The how-to-be- 
happy articles will not impress them 
particularly, because they will recog- 
nize such writings as the needs of a 
non-Bible-reading society. They can 
be led to realize that what is read will 
result in various types of expression 
throughout life. “As a man thinketh, 
so is he.” 

In these grades the children can be 
introduced to our church papers in 
such a way that they will continue 
through life as informed church mem- 
bers. 

“HOW TO” 

Many schools have used contests to 
encourage library reading. These 
often serve very well to increase the 
amount of reading done. However, 
the ultimate goal is to get children 
to read because they want to read. 
In this connection an experiment can 
be cited. The children were accus- 
tomed to reading required books from 
certain lists, along with their own 
choices. It was decided to try a con- 
test for variety. In the intermediate 
grades the children had a large poster 
marked off in sections. Each child 
was represented by a soldier (it was 
wartime) which could be moved ac- 
cording to the progress made. Each 
time a book was read, the soldier re- 
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ceived a promotion, moving on from 
private up through the ranks until 
he reached the coveted generalship. 
The fun came when the four-star gen- 
erals set up competition with each 
other. The few who lagged in getting 
started were good-humoredly as- 
signed to the guardhouse until each 
one had read his first book. A similar 
contest in the junior high grades pro- 
vided a plane for each child. Each 
book read raised him higher until he 
reached the stratosphere. 


The result was a lighter touch and 
a swifter tempo to the reading activ- 
ity. The children’s attitude toward 
reading was good, and so the next 
year it was decided that apart from 
introducing new books as they ar- 
rived (the children always spied the 
package in the hall and promptly 
pounced upon it) there would be a 
“free” reading program. Encourage- 
ment and suggestion were offered as 
needed. At the end of the year sey- 
eral children had read from ninety to 
one hundred books, while even the 
slowest boy had finished ten. 

Besides the ordinary reading activ- 
ities, the year can be pointed up 
with special days, particularly those 
connected with National Book Week. 
Children’s Book Council (62 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y.) each 
year supplies a pamphlet with really 
excellent suggestions. Among those 
tried were these: A child-size house 
was built in the hall, using Patty Hill 
kindergarten blocks and then cover- 
ing the house with bright-colored 
book jackets. Visitors for Lutheran 
Education Week, held simultaneously, 
couldn’t miss it. “Sandwich men” 


(fifth-grade boys) paraded around 
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with huge, decorated book covers 
slipped over their shoulders. A book 
display exhibited children’s reading 
scrapbooks, their personal book col- 
lections from home, a rare Bible, and 
a miniature bookcase filled with tiny 
paper books. The bookcase was made 
by the poorest reader of the group. 

A word on book reports. In the 
elementary school, the chief objec- 
tive is getting children to like to read. 
As a rule this can be achieved after 
a time. Children can make informal 
comments on books as they experi- 
ence new pleasures. But if a record 
is wanted, the idea of the “I recom- 
mend” file might be tried. When 
Freddie looks into the file of 35 
‘cards and notices that Jerry recom- 
mends that new animal story, he 
tries it himself. 
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LAST WORD 


To some the idea of children’s li- 
terature is that it’s frosting. The 
books are on the shelf; the children 
will find them, won't they? Yes, but 
this is that laissez-faire attitude. Li- 
brary reading should be an integral 
part of schoolwork rather than merely 
a way of keeping Antonio quiet. If 
Tony is to become a citizen who will 
be a positive influence in this coun- 
try, he will need the proper equip- 
ment. This should include a liking 
for reading, the “quantity reading” 
which lifts him above the group who 
read little because it’s actually too 
great an effort, and the discrimina- 
tion which develops from true Chris- 
tian training. Tony will then not be 
among the ninety-three per cent who 
don’t think for themselves. 


Nore: All books mentioned above may be obtained from Concordia Publishing House. 


Tue Sprrir or GoETHE.—Goethe’s spirit places a threefold obligation 


upon us: We must wrestle with circumstances, so that those who are im- 
prisoned by them in their exhausting jobs may nevertheless be able to preserve 
their spiritual lives. We must wrestle with men, so that, distracted as they 
constantly are by the external things so prominent in our time, they may find 
the road to inwardness and remain on it. We must wrestle with ourselves 
and with everyone else, so that, in an age of confusion and inhumanity, we may 
remain loyal to the great humane ideals of the 18th century, translating them 
into the thought of our age and attempting to realize them. — ALBERT 
ScHweIrzER, quoted in The Christian Century, July 20, 1949. 


90,000 Sunpay ScHoox Pupits In ParavE. — Thousands lined the streets 
of Brooklyn to witness the recent 120th annual Sunday school parade spon- 
sored by churches of the city. In the line of march were 90,000 Sunday school 
students, from infants in carriages to 90-year-old adults. There were band 
music, banners, floats, and pageants. Reviewers included Ralph Bunche, 
United Nations mediator, and President Harold E. Stassen of the University 
of Pennsylvania. At a luncheon for honored guests, Dr. Bunche declared that 
basically the U.N. is doing “what any good Christian community should do — 
working for a world where peace will prevail.” President Stassen said: “If the 
day ever comes when all the youth of all the areas of the world have oppor- 
tunities for religious education such as Brooklyn now has, then we can be 
confident that prospects for a lasting peace are bright.” In a similar parade 
in Queens, 40,000 children marched. — The Christian Century, July 13, 1949. 


Art and the Child 


E. H. DEFFNER 


Art education today is not so much 
concerned with what the child does 
with art as what art does to the child. 
Dr. C. Gayne of the University of 
Minnesota recently said: “Art educa- 
tion is concerned with the whole per- 
son interacting with his environment 
in a democratic society.”1 A similar 
statement is made by Prof. H. Schultz 
of the University of Illinois: “We 
must teach them [children] to see 
and be concerned about a public 
building, a city dump, or their school 
as places where there are countless 
opportunities for betterment, and 
teach them also the social techniques 
and abilities to do something about it. 
Art instruction can thus make a real 
contribution to democratic living.” ? 
Current trends emphasize the social 
objectives and the training of children 
to participate in a democratic society. 
While art education recognizes its ex- 
cellent resources as well as its respon- 
sibility for training in social compe- 
tence, its chief purpose extends over 
a wider field of desirable cutcomes: 
to secure for the chi'd fulillment of 
his inherent graphic «nc »iastic needs, 
satisfaction for his in‘~:ests, and op- 
portunities for his natural abilities in 
whatever aspect or situation they as- 
sert themselves — social, emotional, 
spiritual, intellectual, individualistic, 
psychological, moral, and ethical. 


1 From a lecture by Dr. C. Gayne on the 
Owatonna Art Project at the Conference of 
Administrators of Public and Private Schools 
at the University of Chicago in July, 1948. 


2 Harold A. Schultz and J. Harlan Shores, 
Art in the Elementary School (Urbana: The 
University of Illinois, 1948). 


Probably all of us will grant that 
young children show keen interest in 
colored illustrations, paintings, and 
drawings, and considerable interest in 
other artistic products. But do they 
actually have and exhibit a need for 
personal graphic expression? Do they 
have natural aptitudes and abilities 
for such activities themselves? 

At the turn of the century the fact 
was established through many child 
studies that all young children like to 
draw.? In 1912 Walter Sargent dem- 
onstrated on the basis of many ex- 
tended experiments how the drawing 
ability of children can be preserved 
and improved. In Vienna, Frank 
Cizek found that typical child art 
was creative and its familiar charac- 
teristics universal.? John Dewey has 
written much about drawing and 
painting as natural means of expres- 
sion for children.* Practically all re- 
cent publications on art education 
state that the desire to use graphic 
communication is innate in all chil- 
dren. The Chicago Sun Times of Oc- 
tober 29, 1948, printed the following 
remarks made by the noted Dr. L. 
van der Horst, of the Netherlands, at 


3 Earl Barnes, “Child Study in Relation 
to Elementary Art Education,” in Art Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools of the United 
States, ed. J. P. Haney (American Art An- 
nual, 1908). 


4 Walter Sargent, Fine and Industrial 
Arts in Elementary Schools (Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1912). 


5 Wilhelm Viola, Child Art and Frank 
Cizek (American Distributor, New York: 
John Day Co., 1986). 


8 John Dewey, “Art in Education,” 
A Cyclopedia of Education I, 224. 
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a meeting of the world’s outstanding 
psychologists and psychiatrists at the 
University of Chicago: “Drawings, 
pictures, or scrawls your child makes 
between his fourth and tenth years 
are important. Drawings of children 
are forms of expression of certain 
structures of a child’s mind. Between 
the fourth and seventh years, they 
show close ties to experience and the 
need for a motor outlet. Between the 
seventh and tenth years development 
of drawing of childhood reaches its 
highest point.” 

Modern art education recognizes its 
responsibility toward the child —to 
benefit the whole person, not only the 
intellect. It takes into account also 
the physical, emotional, and esthetic 
side of the human being. Lutheran 
art teachers will have to acknowledge 
that art can also contribute vital ad- 
juncts to religious education and in- 
fluence the spiritual nature of chil- 
dren. 

Art accomplishes all of this by de- 
veloping an awareness of opportu- 
nities for significant experience in the 
individual in relation to his home, his 
community, his church and school, his 
business, his recreation, and his es- 
thetic expression; and by providing 
real art experiences which tend to en- 
hance any or all of these areas. 

This involves, at first, sensitivity to 
or experimental manipulation of the 
visual, tactile, and functional prop- 
erties of art materials. For two- 
dimensional effects the child gains 
experience in drawing, painting, and 
printing on flat surfaces. In drawings, 
illustrations, and representations use 
is made of pencils, crayons, and chalk 
in the lower grades and, besides these, 


of charcoal in the upper grades. In 
painting, the young child handles 
powder paints, finger paints, and 
water color; the older child uses, in 
addition to these, poster colors and 
sometimes, perhaps, oil colors. In 
printing techniques the primary pupils 
do stencil work and stick- or potato- 
printing, while the upper grade pupils 
tackle linoleum blocks and perhaps 
silk screen and photography, too. 

For the construction of three- 
dimensional products, the child is in- 
troduced to industrial art (popularly 
called “crafts” ), which assumes mainly 
two directions — sculpture and con- 
struction. In the elementary school, 
sculpture problems consist in model- 
ing and carving. Modeling is usu- 
ally done with clay, sometimes with 
damp sand, papier mache, or even 
with snow. Carving is ordinarily lim- 
ited to scft wood, but soap and moist 
plaster are also used. A large variety 
of materials lend themselves to con- 
struction work or “handicraft.” They 
frequently are only remnants of metal, 
wood, fabrics, leather, or glass, sal- 
vaged from discarded articles. But 
plastics, cork, hides, pottery clay, raf- 
fia, gimp, and the like are purchased 
in some craft classes. 

In providing real art experiences 
cognizance must be taken of individ- 
ual differences. Whereas all children 
are artistically creative in the early 
years, a small percentage may lose 
this power in the critical years (nine 
or ten) unless circumstances are 
favorable to its retention. But such 
children can still develop an attitude 
of appreciation and the ability to eval- 
uate artistic quality. These are tre- 
mendous advantages for them through 
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life in the capacities of observers and 
consumers of worth-while things. For 
such a minority, where it exists, the 
emphasis is placed on activities which 
assist in acquiring knowledge through 
observation. The participation of these 
pupils in the art program of the 
school, while not productive of a 
large quantity of art work, will in- 
volve numerous exercises in analysis, 
description, and recording. They must 
regularly and frequently be con- 
fronted with tasks of selection, and 
their choices regarding esthetic qual- 
ity should be based on discussion and 
consensus. They may also be required 
to prove the validity of their judgment 
through verbal descriptions or graphic 
recordings (representation) by means 
of line and tone (pencil) and color 
(crayons or paints). 

The majority of children, probably 
all in most cases, are safely brought 
through the critical period — critical 
both in the sense of self-adjustment 
and in the sense of self-criticism — 
and are led into happy adventures of 
exploration and discovery in real art 
experiences that will preserve their 
precious capacity of a lively imagina- 
tion. They will not be satisfied with 
mere knowledge of form and color, 
but will reconstruct that knowledge 
imaginatively, using creative invention 
and sensitive arrangement through 
problems in design: decorative, pic- 
torial, interior, landscape, architec- 
tural, plastic, graphic, and industrial. 
In each and every design they will 
encounter the functional aspects, the 
quality of expressive form, the pos- 
sibility of enrichment through texture 
and color, and the economic consid- 
eration of space organization. 


[September 


Prof. Harold Schultz says: “If ele- 
mentary schools are really to educate 
for democratic living, they must gear 
their instruction to its fundamental 
principle — the utmost respect for the 
individual human personality.”” Right 
here let us add: if Lutheran schools 
are to educate for Christian living, 
every subject, including art, must be 
imbued with the light of Christ’s love 
and must transmit its share of the 
heart-warming rays of that love into 
every pupil’s soul. The desired out- 
comes of art education in Lutheran 
schools must therefore include essen- 
tial qualities for a well-rounded, God- 
fearing, neighbor-loving personality. 

Just how can real art experiences 
contribute toward this end? It has 
been stated that art education results 
in the ability to communicate graph- 
ically, plastically, or structurally; that 
it contributes to enriched living; and 
that it supplies a satisfactory solution 
to many of the individual’s needs and 
desires. Now let us examine an actual 
art project and try to determine its 
potential effect on a child’s conduct in 
several spheres of his daily life. 

If the child is to express himself, he 
must have had an experience which 
urges him toward expression. The 
teacher can and should provide many 
expressive situations and experiences, 
He may, for example, use the Lord’s 
Prayer as the theme for an integrated 
unit in religion. Young hearts will be 
stimulated by lively discussions about 
our heavenly Father’s love and ben- 
evolence; by singing of hymns, such 
as Nos. 455 and 458 in the Lutheran 
Hymnal; by listening to good record- 


7 Ibid., p. 12. 
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ings of the Lord’s Prayer; by seeing 
pictures or slides of praying children 
and grownups in many countries; and 
by hearing fascinating mission stories. 
When motivation is ripe, an informal 
conversation between teacher and 
pupils will reveal a strong desire for 
opportunity to give expression to this 
stirring experience through some form 
of art work. There will be a diversity 
of ideas. Enthusiasts for a big mural 
will vie with others for a series of 
dioramas, one for each petition. In- 
dividualists in the class will want to 
make illustrations, posters, clay fig- 
ures, or the like. Some silent, appar- 
ently. indifferent pupils will be found 
to be busily engaged in mentally 
planning a surprise gift for some loved 
one — perhaps, a bookmark with the 
Lord’s Prayer lettered on it and con- 
taining an illuminated initial or two; 
or the prayer lettered on glass in a 
decorative setting, backed with luster 
foil, and bound with gummed tape; 
or a linoleum block print of one peti- 
tion, printed on paper or textile with 
a suitable allegory. Every idea will 
receive courteous consideration and 
the praiseworthy of each will be 
briefly commended. There must 
finally, however, be an agreement, 
based on the majority vote, as to 
what to do as a group project. Under 
the teacher's guidance the work is 
then divided among several commit- 
tees, and the leader of each is chosen. 
There will be many kinds of activ- 
ities to fit various types of skills and 
preferences. Let us suppose that di- 
oramas have been the majority choice. 
That would require a fiberboard box 
for each diorama and a proper (prob- 
ably curved) background for each, 
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and the trimming off of unwanted 
sides. Each scene must have pro- 
vision for natural or artificial light- 
ing, sufficient floor space (fore- 
ground), and some drapery or other 
framing material. The (curved) back- 
ground for each diorama needs to be 
painted to represent an exterior (land- 
scape) or an interior scene. One of 
the committees provides clay figures 
for each scene, another trees and 
buildings, another neatly lettered 
titles and descriptions. 

In a large class or school the teacher 
may have two projects running con- 
currently. All pupils ought to learn 
the social abilities of leading, follow- 
ing, and co-operating, not only in a 
democratic manner but in a spirit of 
Christian kindness and cheerfulness. 
Only exceptionally will the discreet 
teacher permit a pupil to remain in- 
dependent and follow his private ar- 
tistic endeavors without contributing 
to the group project. Usually a zeal- 
ous little artist can and will do both. 
It must be apparent to anyone that 
in the course of a year many oppor- 
tunities present themselves for art to 
take a leading role in the expression 
of an experience, either of a religious 
or of a secular character. In regard 
to the latter, the mere title of one 
possible project, “The Food Shop,” 
immediately suggests numerous ideas 
for integration with the social sciences, 
arithmetic, English, and art. 

In determining what desired out- 
comes are realized from such experi- 
ences in art, let us return to the proj- 
ect on the Lord’s Prayer. The desire 
to communicate was realized by the 
objective type pupil through literal 
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descriptions, either verbal or graphic, 
of costumes, buildings, or the like, 
through lettering, and accurate cut- 
ting and fitting. The subjective type 
pupil gained satisfaction for the same 
urge through interpretative or imag- 
inative expression — painting land- 
scapes, modeling figures, or designing 
representational, symbolic, or abstract 
forms. The instructive and _ thrilling 
experiences connected with the vari- 
ous art endeavors contributed to en- 
riched living. Art became a means 
toward acquiring a keener sense of 
appreciation. This was implemented 
by the study of other people’s dress, 
homes, customs, and crafts; of the 
historic development of certain arts, 
for instance, lettering, and of indus- 
trial products like paper and textiles; 
and by observation and acceptance of 
individual techniques and the finished 
work of fellow pupils. Art might also 


constitute an end in itself if the em- 
phasis is placed on the production of 
esthetically important objects in a 
variety of media. 

Finally, the project enabled the in- 
dividual to achieve social and eco- 
nomic efficiency through industrious 
co-operation with a group and through 
transforming cheap or discarded ma- 
terials into objects of worth and 
beauty. The individual also realized 
emotional satisfaction through the 
successful expression of an inner urge 
to communicate an experience of great 
moral significance. The religious art 
project provided spiritual elevation 
not only to each participating pupil 
but also to those who observed the 
exhibited dioramas and thanked God 
for such children whose minds had 
been so intimately occupied with 
thoughts about the love and grace of 
their heavenly Father. 


Nor Back to Sparra.—Dr. John L. Childs, professor of education at 


Teachers College, Columbia University, has come up with a new proposition. 
Speaking before the American Association for Jewish Education, he advocated 
a law which would require all children to spend one half the required com- 
pulsory schooltime in a public school. That is, even if your church had a 
Christian day school, your children could attend it only half the time and 
would have to spend the other half of the required number of years in the 
public school. He said the suggested law would alter the effects of an “am- 
biguous and misleading” 1925 Supreme Court decision against Oregon’s com- 
pulsory school law. — Oregon tried to outlaw parochial schools. The Supreme 
Court decision in that case is not ambiguous. It declares quite plainly that 
the children do not belong to the state, and that parents have a right to say 
how and by whom their children will be educated. — Lutheran Standard, 
July 2, 1949. 


Courr Rues on Purr. TRANsPoRTATION. — The Washington State Supreme 
Court has ruled that public school districts are not obliged to transport parochial 
school pupils. The court said: “To extend these facilities to children attend- 
ing as many religious or sectarian schools as may exist within the district . . . 
would involve a burden on public funds which is not contemplated by, and 
which is in conflict with, the principles of uniformity and consolidation. . 
The state may not and does not obstruct or discourage the existence of schools 
established for religious purposes. By the same reasoning, it cannot and does 
not encourage their existence or formation by direct public subsidy.” — 
Lutheran Standard, July 16, 1949. 


Whither Bound? 


G. HERMAN BEcK 


Some folks are conservatives. Some are 
radicals, radicals in the field of education. 
Radicals? Yes. You see it is as simple as 
this: A radical does everything once, and 
a conservative never does anything for the 
first’ time. Or we may put it this way: 
A radical is one who is ever filled with the 
spirit of investigation and experimentation. 

In 1400 the schools had an educa- 
tional problem. It was the reading 
problem. An educational investigator 
set to work. He did soinething about 
it. He produced the hornbook. As 
centuries passed, the reading, the 
writing, and the speaking problem 
remained. But each age brought 
forth investigators and experimenters 
who produced more and more and 
better and better tools to help solve 
these problems. Today the modern 
school has at its disposal new educa- 
tional tools undreamed of even at the 
turn of the present century. Among 
these tools are the record player, the 
-radio, the recorder, and the central 
sound system. The sanely progressive 
school is equipped with these educa- 
tional tools. Furthermore, it makes 
daily use of them. 

The problem that still confronts 
every teacher is: How can I best help 
my students to read, speak, and write 
well? Styles change. Dr. Theo. 
Graebner, who has just concluded his 
Lutheran Witness editorship, says: 
“It’s remarkable how our language 
and mode of thought have changed 
in the last 35 years. One couldn't 
write the same vocabulary today as 
we did then. The sentences are 
shorter. The language is now pointed 
and direct. Thirty-five years ago 
there was an effort to have cadence 
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and rhyme, but none of that counts 
todav.” 1 

Time is short. Page space is at a 
premium. So without further for- 
malities we invite you to step into 
our school office. Looks like a little 
radio broadcasting station, you say. 
It is.) ERW is the station over which 
the youngsters now air interviews, 
newscasts, scripts, talks, music, stories, 
and readings as a matter of course. 
ERW stands for Emmaus Radio 
Workshop. 

Included in our newly installed 
audio-aids setup — an estimate of to- 
tal cost is seven hundred dollars — 
are an FM-AM radio, record player, 
tape recorder, and central sound 
system. All schoolrooms can receive 
the program simultaneously, or one 
particular room can get benefits of 
the airings: 

To make the picture clear, let’s put 
it this way: the recorder is the “radio 
sending station”; the loud-speakers 
in the rooms are the “receiving sets.” 
How we make use of this equipment 
is discussed in the following pages. 

We now enter the classroom. “Test- 
ing — one, two, three,” said a girl’s 
voice over the loud-speaker. The 
microphone testing was preparatory 
to airing an interview with Paul, our 
star basketball player. He was in- 
terviewed by Lois, one of the girls 
of the class. Lois had her questions 
on paper before her at the micro- 
phone, but Paul “ad libbed.” Parts 
of the interview came out something 


like this: 


1 St. Louis Lutheran, March 5, 1949. 
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Lois: This morning our guest is 
one of our basketball players . . . 
the fellow who made so many points 
in the last game with —— Lutheran 
School. You all know who he is. It’s 
Paul. We're all mighty proud of your 
fine record, Paul, and glad to have 
you with us this morning. 

Paul: Thanks, Lois. I’m glad to be 
here . . . and glad our Emmaus bas- 
ketball team won. 

Lois: What position do you enjoy 
playing most? 

Paul: I still enjoy playing forward 
most, because there isn’t so much 
ball handling. 

Lois: I understand Emmaus is a 
member of the Lutheran School Bas- 
ketball League. How is the team 
coming along? 

Paul: Well, we got off to a poor 
start. We lost the first two games. 

Lois: What do you think of Lu- 
theran High’s basketball court? 

Paul: It’s a very fine court. Just 
about the right size for us. There's 
just one thing missing —an electric 
time clock. 

Lois: Paul, we enjoyed having you 
with us this morning. We hope you'll 
visit us again soon. 

Interesting, isn’t itP But there is 
more to it. The pupils work hard 
at it. They gladly spend hours pre- 
paring the script. And they enjoy the 
work. 

Now we hear part of a “Ruth” 
presentation, written and produced 
by a group of eighth-grade girls. 
Their young voices launched into the 
script, coming forth with such dialog 
as: 


Boaz: The Lord be with you. 
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Servant: The Lord bless you. 

Boaz: Whose girl is this? 

Servant: It is the Moabitish woman 
that came back with Naomi. 

Naomi: Where have you gleaned 
today? 

Ruth: The man’s name is Boaz. 

Naomi: Blessed is he of the Lord. 
The man is one of our relatives. 
(Dramatic music drew the curtain on 
the closing continuity.) So Boaz 
bought the land and took Ruth, and 
she became his wife. And the Lord 
gave her a son, and they called his 
name Obed. He is the father of Jesse, 
the father of David... 

Here is another quotation, from a 
Christmas script written and pro- 
duced by an enthusiastic eighth-grade 
group: 

Announcer: Good afternoon. .. . 
Six weeks from this evening we'll all 
be in church . . . celebrating the First 
Christmas. . . . This afternoon our 
Emmaus Radio Workshop presents 
the first in the series of A Childs 


Garden of Bible Stories. . .. The 
story is The First Christmas. . 
Listen. . . 

Narrator: Silent Night. . . . Holy 


Night. ... Yes, it was time for Jesus 
to be bern. Mary was to be His 
mother. She lived in Nazareth... . 
One day Joseph came to Mary and 
Sah s/o. 

Joseph: Mary, the king wants to 
know how many people live in his 
lands. He wants everyone to be 


counted... 

Mary: Everyone... . You .. 
and meses toora ih 

Joseph: Yes, yes, everyone. .. . 


And everyone must have his name 
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written into the king’s books. We 
must go to Bethlehem to have our 
name put into his books. God wants 


us to obey the king. ... So we will 
Oia: 

Mary: Yes, Joseph. ... Let us go. 
Sevedvamready 


Narrator: Soon Mary and Joseph 
were on their way to Bethlehem... . 
Many other people were on their 
way to Bethlehem, too. ... All were 
going to have their names written in 
the king’s books. .. . And so Mary 
and Joseph came to Bethlehem... . 
They looked for a place to sleep... . 
They wanted to rent a room.... Let's 
follow them.... There... there... 
they come to a house. . . . Joseph 
walks up to the door. ... 

(Knock at door... . Door opens) 

Voice: Who’s there? 

Mary: Joseph, I will lay Him in this 
manger... 

Narrator: No crib for a bed... . 
Just a manger... . Filled with hay 
and straw... 

We are rich, for He was poor. 

Is not this a wonder? 

Therefore praise God evermore 

Here on earth and yonder... 
(Music.... Softly.... Down.... 
Under...) 

Announcer: And now, boys and 
girls .. . here’s a promise... . Next 
Poday...... at. the same time ... ; 
the Emmaus Radio Workshop will 
present another story from A Childs 
Garden of Bible Stories... . 
speaking, signing off at ——-. 

Recently a visitor remarked: “Good 
things are coming to pass when Lu- 
theran school pupils start producing 
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their own ‘radio’ versions of Biblical 
narratives.” 

A daily feature is our 38-minute 
newscast, followed by a 5-minute 
discussion period. This is the plan. 
Every day two pupils prepare the 
newscast. One gathers and edits the 
news, the other is the announcer. 
This plan provides microphone ex- 
perience for ten people every week. 
At present the following is our news- 
cast format: 

Announcer: Our clock on the wall 
says 11:03, time for our daily news- 
cast “What’s Happening Here and 


There,” ——— at the microphone. 

(Here follows the news under these 
headings: International; National; 
Local. ) 


Announcer: You have just heard a 
presentation of the latest news, 


brought to you by ———. Listen again 
tomorrow, when ——— brings you 
“What’s Happening Here and There.” 
Your announcer ———, signing off at 


11.05. ... Remember ... news today 
makes history tomorrow. 

Before leaving, our visitor says: 
“Tell me just a little more about the 
use you make of the recorder.” Let 
us sum it up briefly thus: 

1. Instantaneous recording and 
playback equipment makes valuable 
contributions to the immediate class- 
room learning situation. In the re- 
corder we have a device through 
which the pupils’ speech errors can 
be demonstrated. It is effective for 
corrective work in pronunciation. 
The timid pupil gains self-confi- 
dence through the revelation of his 
own unsuspected effectiveness of 
presentation, enunciation, or tone 
quality. No other educational tool 
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offers better opportunity for self-crit- 
icism. Never will we forget Susan. 
Six months ago she came to us filled 
with a conviction of her own inferior- 
ity. Now she is one of our best read- 
ers. Says Mervin: “When I heard my 
voice recorded the first time, I just 
didn’t want to make myself believe 
it was I. I sounded so funny to my- 
self that it made me want to improve 
my speech.” And Billy: “I noticed I 
made pretty many mistakes. I’m not 
bragging, but, I’ve improved a little.” 
Warren chimed in: “I always said 
words wrong, like ‘forgit’ for forget 
and ‘jest’ for just. No more of that 
for me.” The recorder sharpens the 
linguistic conscience. 

2. The recorder is used to make 
“off-the-air” recordings, either for ref- 
erence purposes or for later classroom 
use. 


3. Talks by important and interest- 
ing visitors are recorded. Our tape 
library contains talks by ex-Nuern- 
berg Army Chaplain Henry Gerecke, 
Navy Chaplain Max Beck, Professor 
E. J. Wibracht of Concordia Teachers 
College, and others. 

4. Oral reading by students is re- 
corded. It is then played back. Errors 
are noted. Improvements are sug- 
gested and worked out. Donald re- 
marked the other day: “I just didn’t 
care about reading. My first reading 
recording was terrible. I was ashamed 
of it. I felt nobody would listen to 
me if I didn’t improve. I started 
working hard to put expression and 
meaning into my reading. Now I like 
to read, and I enjoy it.” 

5. Dramatizations: Students pre- 
pare dramatic scripts. These may be 
based upon original material or mate- 
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rial taken from books. Next comes 
production. Reading becomes talking. 
Audience comments, like “I felt John 
was looking right at me when he was 
talking” or “I could just feel the smile 
in Arline’s voice,” are highly appre- 
ciated. We must remember per-: 
formers are talking to a “blind” au- 
dience. The selecting of appropriate 
music is an interesting and worth- 
while experience. 

6. Reports, Interviews: A group of 
pupils or a class takes an excursion 
or visits an interesting factory or 
business establishment. Later pupils 
prepare an “airing” for other grades 
and themselves. When played back, 
they hear how they sound; other 
pupils get firsthand information not 
otherwise available. 

7. Documentary Recordings: A 
graduation class may make a farewell 
recording; all members of the class 
take part; the interest expended in 
preparing such a recording gives val- 
uable experience. At reunions this 
recording can be played back with 
much interest. 

8. Public Relations: Just one ex- 
ample. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
makes a donation to the school li- 
brary. The pupils prepare a five- 
minute program in which they ex- 
press their thanks in words and song. 
This recording is played back at a 
later meeting of the society. 

In conclusion. Recently after re- 
cording a script, little Doris (first 
grade), upon leaving the studio, 
pointed to the microphone and said: 
“I'm not afraid of that thing any 
more.” A few weeks ago the class 
gave a demonstration before a group 
of teachers. Concluding the program, 
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Kenneth stepped before the audience 
with a smile and said: “We were very 
happy to demonstrate to you the use 
of the recorder. The first time I 
stepped before the microphone I 
shivered. Now I can talk and read 
with expression and confidence. You 
can see for yourselves, I’m not a bit 
afraid.” Richard added: “Last year 
I dreaded the English period; now 
I'm anxious for it.” We feel Arthur 
summed it all up beautifully when he 
said: “These new tools make our 
school a happier place to be.” 
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Books on Classroom Utilization. — The list 
of books directed specifically to the use of 
radio in the classroom is comparatively 
short. It began with Radio in the Class- 
room by Margaret Harrison, which was 
published by Prentice-Hall in 1937. The 
most recent additions are Radio in Ele- 
mentary Education by Roy D. Willey and 
Helen A. Young, D.C. Heath, publisher, 
and Radio Workshop for Children by 
Jennie Waugh Callahan, published by 
McGraw-Hill. Both are 1948 publications. 
— Probably the two best books are Radio 
and the School by Norman Woelfel and 
I. Keith Tyler (World Book Company) 
and Teaching Through Radio by William 
B. Levenson (Farrar & Rinehart), both 
published in 1945.—Add to these five 
books Handbook of Broadcasting by 
Waldo Abbot (McGraw-Hill), revised in 
1941; and Radio—the Fifth Estate by 
Judith C. Waller (Houghton Mifflin, 
1946), and you have seven books which 
should be owned by every classroom 
teacher.— Anyone interested in prepar- 
ing and producing religious broadcasts 
should add Manual of Gospel Broadcast- 
ing by Wendell P. Loveless, published by 
Moody Press, 153 Institute Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


LEGISLATIVE MEASURES OpposED. — Meeting in Chicago, the National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals 1) declared that federal aid to education should not 
include parochial schools operated by the Roman Catholic Church; 2) con- 
demned the Murray Bill proposing general postal rate increases because this 
would be a hardship on Christian journals; and 3) condemned bills pending in 
the House of Representatives which provide heavy penalties for anyone send- 
ing literature through the mails that attacks any religious belief, race, or creed. 
On that last point the association said: “These bills are in accord with the 
thinking of some people in our land today who have gone overboard on the 
‘Brotherhood of Man.’ Moreover, these bills, if passed, could make it illegal 
and criminal to expose the heresies in other religions. We believe this would 


be a direct violation of our Bill of Rights. 
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On the subject of federal aid to 


Catholic schools it said: “The Roman Catholic Church is an outright enemy 
to our form of government. Is our money now to be used to tear down the 
very thing for which we stand?” — Lutheran Standard, May 21, 1949. 


TEACHING RELIGION IN THE Home.—Children need a faith to live by. 
They will get that faith largely from their parents. The church, therefore, 
has a responsibility, not only to teach religion in the church school, but also 
to co-operate with parents by helping them to teach religion in the home 
through example as well as by formal training. Parents’ forums, books, 
pamphlets, and personal interviews are helpful methods of getting the job 
done. — Marriage and Family Living (Vol. XI, No. 2), p. 52. 


Major Findings 
of the Sunday School Curriculum Conference and Their 
Meaning for Our Seminaries and Teachers’ Colleges 


ALLAN Hart JAHSMANN 


The Sunday School Curriculum 
Conference, conducted by the Board 
for Parish Education in February, 
1949, crystallized some highly impor- 
tant developments in the educational 
thinking of our Church. However, 
not until the impact of these findings 
is directed at the specific aspects of 
our educational machinery will they 
begin to affect our Church’s thinking 
and program to any great degree. 

Here are a few of the major find- 
ings of the conference and their mean- 
ing for our seminaries and teachers’ 
colleges —the people in them, stu- 
dents as well as instructors. 

1. The Sunday school has become 
not only the chief mission agency of 
our Church in America but also the 
chief agency of instruction — not the 
most important and the most desirable, 
but the most widespread. In 1948, 
Sunday school enrollment jumped 
from 334,783 to 364,065, and the num- 
ber of Sunday schools rose from 
4,156 to 4,265. This is almost four 
times the number of children and 
schools in our day school system. 

Now, even though we would much 
rather have all 364,000 Sunday school 
children in day schools, the point is 
that the several hundred thousand 
children who need efficient and ex- 
cellent educational leadership the 
most are getting the least. And this 
is significant for the training centers 
of our educational leaders. If our Sun- 
day schools have become a major part 
of our Church’s educational program, 


to what extent are we training pas- 
tors and teachers for Sunday school 
leadership and what ought to be 
done? 

2. In the consideration of basic 
principles of Christian education, an 
evident agreement developed that the 
purpose of the Church also in its Sun- 
day school program must be the Chris- 
tian development of the individual 
toward the perfect life in Christ at 
every age level of life. As Dr. Stell- 
horn has put it, the ultimate objective 
of Christian education through any 
agency, whether day school, Sunday 
school, or sermon, is to contribute to 
the restoration of men to the image 
of God —of course, through the re- 
generation of man and the develop- 
ment of his personal sanctification. 

This means that our pastors and 
teachers must be concerned about 
people, and students training to be- 
come pastors and teachers must have 
their attention directed constantly to 
the purpose which they are to carry 
out so that they will become intensely 
interested in people as individuals 
needing Christ. This calls for more 
and more attention to helping people 
instead of learning books, to actually 
conducting Sunday schools, Bible 
classes, youth groups, assemblies, 
vacation Bible schools and neighbor- 
hood classes, parent-teacher meetings 
and forums, educational programs for 
men’s clubs and ladies’ aids, leader- 
ship courses, and programs of all 
kinds. Until our Church begins to 
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train specialized ministers of educa- 
tion for the local parish, our pastors 
and day school teachers will have to 
assume the tasks, and they won’t know 
how to carry these tasks properly and 
effectively unless trained to do so. 


3. In his presentation on content or 
subject matter for the Sunday school, 
Dr. Boettcher emphasized the goal of 
growth in Christ and again pointed 
out that in Christian, as in public edu- 
cation, content and teaching should 
be selected and organized on the basis 
of a description of the ideal living 
product. This makes the teaching 
program and process a means to an 
end and not the end. 

This again calls for a total view of 
the individual, his needs, and his re- 
sources. The pastor and teacher must 
be aware of the other educational fac- 
tors in an individual’s life besides the 
church and school. To prepare our 
pastors and teachers for a sensitive 
awareness of these factors, our sem- 
inaries and colleges must provide so- 
cial and psychological orientation in 
terms of actual social conditions rather 
than by sociological theory and psy- 
chological history. The principle 
adopted by the conference that the 
needs for the fulfillment of educa- 
tional aims must determine the edu- 
cational program applies also to our 
seminaries and teachers’ colleges. 


4, We all want the people of our 
Church to learn how to worship and 
to worship. We also pray that in the 
future our Church will be much more 
evangelistic than it has been in the 
past. A third emphasis that we as a 
Church have just begun to make be- 
cause of our past neglect is on stew- 


ardship-consecration, Christian serv- 
ice, and Christian giving. 

Now, if we want these essential 
aspects of Christian life to be taught, 
we must ask ourselves honestly 
whether or not we are teaching and 
training our future pastors and teach- 
ers to teach and train for worship and 
the work of an evangelist and the total 
consecrated life in Christ. We may 
toss all this off with the reference to 
a crowded curriculum, but in a func- 
tional course in the teaching of wor- 
ship or a functional course in pene- 
trating the community with the Gos- 
pel of Christ is more essential prepara- 
tion for the work of the Church than 
a course on St. Augustin’s Latin or 
Shakespeare’s English. How can we 
strengthen the practical training of 
our future pastors and teachers? 

5. The contribution of psychology 
to effective education was presented 
by Dr. Lindberg of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. The discussion which fol- 
lowed emphasized that (a) growth is 
not an additive process as we have 
tended to reason, but it is maturation; 
(b) the individual must be the focal 
point of attack — not people, but per- 
sons; (c) only those methods and 
materials should be used that are suit- 
able to the level of the maturation of 
the individuals in any given group. 

6. The Conference gave a growing 
place to activities in the educational 
program of the Church. The philos- 
ophy and practice of teaching Chris- 
tian living through handwork, proj- 
ects, and extra-class activities must 
be included in the teacher-training 
program as well as in the materials 
if we expect activities to be purpose- 


fully used and purposeful. 
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7. The importance and possibilities 
of visualizing teaching were demon- 
strated vividly to the conference. 
Surely we agree that every pastor and 
teacher be aware of these possibilities 
and at least know how to use a 
projector as a teaching tool. 


8. The use of the Bible in the 
agencies of Christian education is 
getting a lot of attention through the 
Bible Study movement. We are all 
agreed that pastors and teachers must 
first be taught how to teach the Bible 
and its use —not only doctrines but 
skills in the use of the Book. The 
Kirchliche Hochschule in Berlin an- 
nounces in its catalog for 1949 not 
only a “Katechetisches Seminar mit 
praktischen Uebungen” but also a 
course titled “Methoden der Bibel- 
kursleitung.” 

In order that our pastors and teach- 
ers become primarily teachers of the 
Word of God, our seminaries and col- 


leges must concentrate on training 
teachers of the Word and this through 
all agencies available to the local 
church. 

There were many other important 
conclusions of the conference. The 
centering of Christian instruction in 
the home and the necessity of devel- 
oping a family-life program is receiv- 
ing a major consideration by our 
Board’s subcommittee on family life. 
This, too, will require attention by 
our leadership-training institutions 
and the people preparing themselves 
to be leaders in Christian education. 

An analysis of the catalogs of our 
seminaries and teachers’ colleges has 
indicated a high awareness of the 
teaching function of the Church, but 
for the fulfillment of synodical hopes 
and purposes in Christian education 
it is important that all concerned re- 
main conscious of the objectives and 
of the program that must be carried 
out to attain the objectives. 


CuurcH Mempbersuip In U.S.— According to a new census of religious 
bodies published in the Southern Baptist handbook, church membership in 
the United States has passed the 80,000,000 mark and now amounts to nearly 
55 per cent of the total population. There are 48 Protestant groups with 
a membership of over 50,000 each, and a total of 46,665,747 members. This 
is a gain of 1,634,553 over the preceding year. Roman Catholic membership 
is listed at 26,075,697, a gain of 807,524 over the year before. There are over 
265,000 churches in the country, and over 25,000,000 enrolled in church 
schools. —- Lutheran Standard, June 4, 1949. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Turo. G. SteLzer and Hersert D. BRUENING 


Organ Playing with Precision and Pleasure 


More organs have been installed in 
the past few years than in any like 
period in history. The challenge go- 
ing out to persons interested in organ 
playing is real. Those who can play 
feel the unmistakable urge to improve. 
Those who would like to play can 
learn to do so by following us 
through these pages. YOU can. 

Check your equipment. Can you 
tense and relax the muscles of your 
back, legs, ankles, arms, wrists, and 
fingers at will? Check: 1) Stand or 
sit with chest high; slump. 2) Stoop 
forward and allow arms to dangle. 
3) Extend arms forward and allow 
wrists to relax and hands hang 
loosely. 4) Shake the hands from the 
wrists so that the fingers seem to fly 
wildly through the air. 5) Sit on a 
high bench or table and allow feet 
to dangle. 6) Move feet from the 
ankles, up-down-toes-heels-sideways- 
tilt. 7) Perfectly balanced, move 
hands, fingers, feet, and ankles in any 
conceivable manner but always be 
fully conscious of each member. 

Check your keyboards. Place your 
hands on the E> position and make 
sure that you can play any key you 
desire without looking at your fingers. 
This will stimulate a clearer mental 
image and give precision to your 
touch. If you have never played, you 
can learn it faster than any of your 
neighbors if you will slowly concen- 
trate on what you are doing. 1) Feel 
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the keyboard so you can easily locate 
the two black keys and the three 
white keys. 2) The white key just 
to the left of the two black keys is 
called “C”; continue to your right on 
the white keys thus: D-E-F-G-A-B-C; 
this “C” will again be adjacent to the 
left of the other two black keys. 
Slowly memorize the names of these 
keys. 3) Sharp (*) keys are black and 
are located immediately to the right 
of a white key; while the flat (>) 
keys lie to the left: thus E> and D+ 
are the same black key. 4) Turn to 
Hymn 15 in the Lutheran Hymnal 
and play the melody, thumb on E», 
following the notes: each note will 
tell you whether you are to move 
next-door or to skip, and by careful 
observation you can tell whether the 
notes are “flat” or “natural.” It is up 
to you to figure that out slowly but 
surely. 5) Read in that way as many 
hymns with three flats as needed for 
the development of fluency, then dare 
to learn new keys with different sig- 
natures. Always expect the fingers to 
find ALONE what the eyes see. 
Check your pedal. Sit so that you 
are comfortably balanced when hands 
and feet are hanging. Sit close enough 
that your hands can easily reach any 
manual and your toes or heels can 
play a pedal note without strain or 
loss of balance. Adjust the height of 
the bench according to your needs. 
For rapid mastery of the pedal key- 
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board work thoughtfully through the 
following assignments: 1) Extend the 
left foot to the lowest “C”, playing it 
with the inner edge of the sole of the 
toe. Play the next higher “D” with 
the inner edge of the left heel. Now 
continue up and down as far as con- 
venient, an octave will do, but always 
use the inner edge of the toe and heel; 
always play legato so one tone con- 
nects perfectly with the next one. Do 
the same with the right foot alone, 
beginning at the highest “C” and mov- 
ing down and up again. 2) Again, 
begin at the lowest “C” with the inner 
edge of the left toe. Now skip “D” 
and play “E” with the inner edge of 
the left heel. Next, play “D” with the 
left toe, and continue to “F” with the 
left heel. In this way you reach two 
tones up with the heel and one tone 
down with the toe, continuing an 
octave up and down. Do the same 
with the right foot, beginning with 
the highest “E” and toe-heel your 
way down and up again. 3) Place 
your left toe on lowest “E>,” go to “G” 
with the left heel and alternate toe 
and heel up to “B?,” “C,” “E>,” and 
down again. Do the same with the 
right foot an octave higher. Later you 
may use the same procedure on the 
keys: “C#-E-F#-A-C#” and “Db-F-A}- 
C>-D>,” until you can play any pedal 
note without looking. 4) Now take 
your hymnal and play the pedal notes 
only of most hymns that have three 
flats. Use your feet in such a way 
that you can always play the next 
note without disconnecting the for- 
mer. This may require you to tilt your 
toe from one side of the foot to the 
other, from B> to A> or from F* to G#. 
It may call for a silent change, F-C-F, 
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when the left foot is on low F, the 


right foot takes the next higher C, you 
slip the toe of the left foot behind the 
right on that same C in order to allow 
the right foot to go to higher F. It is 
very important that you play no faster 
than you can think clearly. As you 
see the note you must image the pedal 
note to be played. Do not allow your 
eye to leave the focus on the page 
while your foot moves to the pedal 
note. In this way you develop slowly 
but precisely. There is no hurry. 5) If 
you must find a remote note, the 
spaces between E> and F*, B> and C*, 
are wide enough for you to slide in 
with your toe —now find your note 
by feeling. Soon you will have de- 
veloped your kinesthetic sense, which 
feels the proper distance in the leg 
muscle. 

Co-ordinate hands and feet. This 
is easy if you go slowly, very slowly. 
In hymn playing, the tenor note is 
played with the left hand while the 
bass is taken with the feet, the right 
hand plays the treble staff. As a rule 
repeat the repeated notes in the outer 
voices but sustain the inner voices 
within a phrase. This makes that 
organ tone. 1) Turn to your hymnal 
and find an easy hymn in Eb, three 
flats. Look at the notes until you un- 
derstand which note is to be played 
by each hand and foot. Get ready to 
play that chord. While in position for 
playing the first chord, look at the 
second chord. Mentally get ready to 
play this second chord while you are 
still over the first. Here is the whole 
secret. You must always have enough 
fingers and feet left over to play the 
next chord. It may require you to 
change your mind and choose other 
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fingering or footing for the first chord. 
Never mind that. Plan your fingers 
and feet in terms of the succession 
of chords: KNOW WHERE YOU 
CAME FROM, WHERE YOU ARE, 
AND WHERE YOU ARE GOING. 
2) As you prepare to move from one 
chord to the next, play legato. Do not 
permit yourself to play slovenly for 
the sake of speed. Change fingers and 
feet if necessary, but do not hop. 
Watch that “alto thumb,” he likes to 
hop, skip, and jump, so does that 
little finger. Your great patience dur- 
ing the first hours of practice will be 
rewarded by surprising precision and 
pleasure and progress. 

Check your stops. Turn on the mo- 
tor. See that the organ does not play. 
Then try one stop at a time. Listen. 
Compare. Remember names and tone 
quality. Group stops of similar qual- 
ity. Organize them in your mind as 
families: strings, flutes, diapasons, 
reeds. Notice the number “8” on most 
stops. Compare middle “C” on the 
organ with the piano pitch, that is 
what “8” means to you. In this man- 
ner you will soon notice the signi- 
ficance of the “16” and the “4.” No 
teacher needs to tell you what “2” or 
even “2%” stands for, you can hear it. 
We do say to you that it is good taste 
to build up tone colors by the use of 
the overtones represented by the num- 
bers “4, 2, 2%” or by mixtures. In this 
manner you may learn to combine 
stops to produce very good effects. 
Furthermore, attempt to develop the 
ability to play certain units of a com- 
position in a given color. Then follow 
with a contrasting color. A combina- 
tion of the two may be next. In this 
manner you will build appreciations 
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of tone and balance which are dis- 
tinctive in you. Try. Listen. Com- 
pare. Remember. 


Check your mechanics. There are 
in every organ certain mechanical 
devices which must be manipulated 
for changing of effects. Again, try 
them out. You will soon learn what 
the crescendo pedal to your right does 
as compared to the swell pedal. Those 
combination pistons will cause cer- 
tain stops to go on or off. Some are 
adjustable. You push the button, hold 
it in, put off the stops you don’t want 
and others on, let go of the button, 
press another, now the one you had, 
and —there is the combination you 
were looking for. Try. If trouble 
arises, your organ mechanic will 
know the answer. 

Check your materials. You will not 
need to worry about that beginning 
book. Any book that is good enough 
for the church is good enough for you 
to begin with, provided you have the 
patience and persistence to practice 
according to the suggestions here 
given. We have already shown how 
the hymnal might serve you. Continue 
that. Take the Edition Peters 
No. 4448, Eighty Chorale Preludes of 
the 17th and 18th Century, edited 
by Herman Keller and obtainable 
from Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. We shall di- 
vide the materials into-four groups of 
sixteen numbers each, and show how 
you may practice your way to pre- 
cision and pleasure by the use of this 
book. BUT —1) You will first learn 
to control your speed of reading. Play 
so slowly that you make no mistakes 
in either pitch or time. Imagine the 
rate of your slow walking speed. Now, 
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as it were, step on each beat or note 
of the smallest value in the selection. 
This may be a quarter note; it may be 
an eighth, a sixteenth, or even a thirty- 
second note. Then it will take two of 
the smaller to equal one greater, and 
so on. In this manner, no selection 
will be too fast for you to play. DARE 
TO GO SLOWLY AT REGULAR 
SPEED. 2) You will have to take 
time to read some books of reference 
on ornamentations and trills, mordents 
and inverted mordents. As a general 
hint, the little ormament under the 
second note on page 1, something like 
a script “n,” requires you to play that 
note, the one above it, and back to 
that note in quick succession like the 
rebound of a blacksmith’s hammer on 
the anvil. If there is a short vertical 
line through this ornament, you in- 
vert the procedure, go down to the 
lower note and back again. With this 
in mind, going slowly at the first read- 
ing, you will succeed. Choose short 
portions. After reading without error, 
you may try to reduce the accent, that 
is, instead of “walking” on the six- 
teenth note, “walk” on the eighth 
while the sixteenth passes lightly 
between. Then “walk” on the quar- 
ter while the sixteenths flutter between 
like “tu-tu-tu-tu.” In this procedure 
you are never playing faster than you 
can, always with poise, assurance, and 
fluent rhythm. By reducing your ac- 
cents, only the chief accent of the 
measure or phrase will receive the 
stress and the passing notes pass 
lightly on. 

Group I. This group may be played 
largely with the hands alone. Ap- 
ply the previous principles regarding 
registration, speed, and_ practice. 


Gradually work up to the tempo you 
like best. Peters Edition No. 4448: 
Numbers 3, 4, 18, 19, 26, 30, 31, 48, 
49, 54, 55, 56, 58, 69, 70, and 73. 

Group II. This group is somewhat 
more difficult and is largely for manual 
use. By this time your reading habits 
should be quite reliable and your 
taste in registration very satisfactory. 
Become even more precise in your 
first readings. Never blunder hur- 
riedly. Peters Edition No. 4448: Num- 
bers 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 16, 21, 28, 32, 38, 
87, 45, 50, 65, 66, and 72. 

Group III. This group is moderately 
difficult and uses pedal. In such num- 
bers as 47 and 64 you may employ 
interesting contrasts in trio form regis- 
tration such as, Right hand: Aeoline 8’, 
Flute 4’, 2%’, and 2’; Left hand: 
Gamba 8’ and 4’; Pedal: Flute 8’ 
and 4’. Peters Edition No. 4448: Num- 
bers 1, 12, 15, 25, 34, 36, 39, 40, 42, 
46, 47, 60, 63, 64, 71, and 75. 

Group IV. Pedal and manual num- 
bers of greater difficulty but worth 
working for. At first, practice even 
more slowly than before. Peters Edi- 
tion No. 4448: Numbers 9, 22, 24, 27, 
29, 35, 51, 58, 57, 59-61, 62, 74, 77, 
78, and 80. 

Group V. General review of your 
abilities. See if you can read them 
all. Peters Edition No. 4448: Num- 
bers 2, 5, 11, 14,17, 20, 28, 88, 41, 
44, 48, 52, 67, 68, 76, and 79. For a 
short cut this may serve you as an 
introduction as well. Take the cour- 
age to read slowly. Have the patience 
to practice persistently. Develop the 
power to persist unto mastery. Then 
you will play with precision and 
pleasure. TGs: 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


EXCERPTS FROM 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


. .. As president of the L. E. A. I wish to 
thank publicly both the officers and the 
members of the Executive Board for their 
splendid co-operation in conducting the 
work of the association, for their faithful 
attendance at meetings, and for their will- 
ingness to serve in whatever capacity they 
were asked to do so in promoting the pro- 
gram of the L.E.A. It is also commend- 
able that almost all of the members of the 
Executive Board attend the meetings with- 
out any expense to the L. E. A. Some of the 
men travel considerable distances. During 
the past year only one change occurred in 
the Executive Board. Dr. Merkens, not being 
able to attend the meetings, asked to be 
excused, and Mr. Kramer, Assistant director 
of Education of the Northern Illinois Dis- 
trict, was appointed in his place. Vice- 
President E. T. Pingel of the Pacific area 
found. it necessary to resign, and the Execu- 
tive Board appointed Mr. Delbert Schulz in 
his place. Likewise, Mr. Homer Gruber 
found it necessary to resign as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the West Central area, and so Mr. 
B. H. Arkebauer was appointed in his place. 
Many of the district representatives and the 
keymen did excellent work and co-operated 
very well with our Vice-President Mr. 
Weber. Our sincere appreciation and many 
thanks to them. . 

According to the suggestions made at the 
1948 convention, the 1949 yearbook will not 
be published until after the convention. The 
editorial committee has decided to try the 
experiment of presenting the material of 
the yearbook at the convention for criticism 
and the possible inclusion of additional ma- 
terials. We hope that this method will prove 
beneficial and satisfactory to the members 
of the L.E.A. The editor, Prof. Carl S. 
Meyer, and the contributors to the 1949 
yearbook have spent many hours of research 
in preparing the manuscript. The yearbook 
promises to serve for a better understanding 
and greater efficiency in Lutheran secondary 
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and higher education. Many thanks to the 
editor and the contributors. — Owing to the 
high cost of printing, it is planned to have 
the 1949 yearbook planographed. 

The Executive Board has also carried out 
the resolution of the last convention and 
made available an L. E. A. pin, button, and 
key as approved by the convention. 
Mr. Meyermann, our treasurer, was placed 
in charge of them and you may place your 
order with him at this convention, or other- 
wise. 

A committee was appointed to study the 
Future Teachers of America movement, 
which is sponsored by the National Edu-° 
cation Association, to ascertain whether the 
plan in whole or in part could be used in 
our program of securing more teachers for 
our Lutheran schools. ... Let us hope that 
the appointed committee will soon conclude 
their study and come with a definite plan 
how also the L. E. A. can help in procuring 
a greater number of gifted Christian stu- 
dents for our teachers’ colleges and thus 
help in gaining more teachers for our 
schools. . . 

From time to time during the past year 
the Executive Board has discussed the 
federating of parent-teacher groups within 
Synod under the L. E. A. It would require 
the use of another publication, which would 
have a greater appeal and service value to 
the laymen. The Christian Parent, This 
Day, and the Walther League Messenger 
were some of the publications we explored 
for that purpose. However, the Board is 
not ready at this time to make any definite 
suggestions on the matter. We are plan- 
ning to continue our study. . . . 

The strength of the L. E. A. does not lie 
in the activities of the officers and the 
Executive Board of the association, but 
rather in the leadership and activities of 
individual members. The officers are your 
servants and they are willing to do their 
part, but we need your help, your sugges- 
tions, and your counsel. You also must do 
your part in your local congregation and in 
the community in which you reside. 
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Let every member in the coming year 
make an earnest effort to gain at least one 
new member. Our membership has not 
grown during the past year. Now let us 
in the coming year personally solicit gifted 
Christian students and encourage them to 
attend one of our teachers’ colleges and thus 
do all in our power to alleviate the present 
teacher-shortage situation. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE SEWARD 
CONVENTION 


The keynote of President A. O. Fuer- 
bringer’s opening address, “We Are Epistles 
of Christ” was taken from St. Paul’s Second 
Letter to the Corinthians, chap.3, v. 3. 
“People should be able to read us, as well 
as hearing the way of life from us” was 
one of the significant concluding statements. 

Sessions were attended by representatives 
from 22 States. An informal survey revealed 
that 200 miles was the average mileage cov- 
ered by members in order to attend the 
convention. An example of rapid, long-dis- 
tance travel was that of Mr. C. A. Kurth, 
who found it necessary to take a plane from 
Charlotte, N.C., to Omaha, Nebr. He had 
just attended the Southeastern synodical 
District convention at Washington, D. C. 
Similarly, from Portland, Oreg., came A. W. 
Buescher, traveling at his own expense. He 
was especially interested in exchanging ideas 
on classroom procedure with teachers from 
other sections of our nation. 

The appointment of a nominating and 
election committee, appointed every three 
years, was referred to the Executive Board. 

Quite naturally the number one concern 
of most members was the present teacher 
shortage. Probably no other subject was 
more widely discussed between and after 
regular sessions. It was felt by some that 
the inadequate supply of male teachers is 
due, in part, to the indeterminate status of 
the male teacher within the Synod. In an 
effort to recruit teachers for our schools, at- 


tempts have been made to seek qualified 
individuals with the necessary Lutheran 
background enrolled in our State colleges 
and universities. 

Mr. A. L. Miller, Executive Secretary of 
our Board for Parish Education, presented 
a searching analysis of our membership 
status. An apparent lethargy in our profes- 
sional people was exposed to rigorous ex- 
amination and dissection. Mr. Miller con- 
sidered membership improvement one of the 
basic issues before this convention. The 
problem of organization and scope of the 
L.E.A. received considerable attention. 
Many expressed the opinion that our present 
broad appeal must in years to come be de- 
limited to satisfy the needs of teachers par- 
ticularly on the elementary and secondary 
levels. We may well serve as sponsors of 
sectional meetings on general problems in 
education, nursery school, Sunday school, 
and adult education where workers can 
gather to discuss their common problems. 

The Rev. O. E. Feucht, Secretary of 
Adult Education, gave the convention help- 
ful suggestions on new visual and auditory 
aids which will further our program of in- 
struction. 

The Secretary was given an opportunity 
to describe an Executive Board’s monthly 
meeting. Sharing of functions by the edi- 
torial and business committees was outlined. 
A sketch of the personnel of the Board was 
included. 

Official greetings from the California 
Teachers Conference and other professional 
groups were received by the convention. 

One of the most inspiring “two minute” 
talks came near the close of the convention. 
Mr. A. M. Fenker, prominent layman and 
furniture dealer from La Porte, Ind., re- 
minded the delegates that our problem is 
one of “selling.” Creating a desire is the 
first requisite in making sales. We must be 
about the important business of creating 
the desire and showing the need for our 
professional organization. 


Tue Sarge Acr.—Age 11 is the safest year of life. A combination of 
circumstances contribute to make this age the point of lower mortality. By 
then, the death rate from the diseases and conditions of early life have been 
reduced to minor proportions, while the chronic conditions have yet to appear 
as an item of importance in the mortality picture. — Statistical Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, April, 1949. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


GRADUATES OF TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES 


The following presents the names and as- 
signments of the 1949 graduates of our two 
teachers’ colleges including the midyear can- 
didates, such as completed their course at 
the end of the semester, quarter, or sum- 
mer session. 

SEWARD 


DEGREE CANDIDATES 


Men 


Beckler, Theodore — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Freudenburg, Victor — Seward, Nebr. 
Fuchs, Arthur — Ottertail, Minn. 
Heitshusen, Richard — Tracy, Calif. 
Klammer, Enno — To continue study 
Martens, Edmund — Columbus, Nebr. 
Morales, Frank —- Houston, Tex. 

Rostek, Emil — Ludington, Mich. 
Schapsmeier, Edward — Rockwell City, Iowa 
Schapsmeier, Fredrich — Sioux City, Iowa 
Seevers, Kenneth — Plymouth, Nebr. 
Steyer, Lorenz — Nashville, Kans. 
Sylwester, Robert — Vancouver, Wash. 
Watkins, Morris — California 


Women 


Bartels, Lucinda — Seward, Nebr. 
Ehlers, Viola — Thayer, Nebr. 
Geisert, Maxine — Anaheim, Calif. 
Jacob, Laura — Houston, Tex. 


DreLoma CANDIDATES 


Handel, Janet — Richmond, Va. 
Mueller, Harriet — Detroit, Mich. 
Neben, Wilbur — Little Rock, Ark. 
Steyer, Alice — Omaha, Nebr. 
Leckband, Virgil — Seward, Nebr. 


RIVER FOREST 


Four-YEAR DIePLOMAS 
Men 


Bathje, Arnold — Chicago, IIl. 

Boardman, Ralph — Lansing, Il. 

Brauer, Fred — Houston, Tex. 

Christian, Robert — New York, N. Y. 
Denys, Edward — Chicago, Ill. 
Engebrecht, Richard — New York, N.Y. 
Foerster, Lloyd — Pawtucket, R. I. 
Garling, Dale — Temple City, Calif. 
Gersmehl, Ronald L. — Fort Wayne, Ind.* 
Gronewold, Wilbur — Long Prairie, Minn. 
Gudmundson, Harry — Danbury, Conn. 
Hasemann, R. E. — San Antonio, Tex.* 
Heldt, Harold — Lockwood, Mo. 

Hilger, Myron E.— North Fond du Lac, Wis.* 
Hintz, Robert — New Orleans, La. 

Janke, George — Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kramer, Frederick — Peru, Ind. 

Kuehm, Lewis — Chicago, II]. 

Luedtke, Frank — Austin, Tex. 

Manske, Alfred R. — Fort Wayne, Ind.* 
Markworth, Kenneth — Jennings, Mo. 
Meier, Frederick — La Fayette, Ind. 
Meinzen, Lawrence — India 
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Messerli, Carlos — Chicago, IIl. 
Middendorf, Jack —— Houston, Tex. 
Mueller, Carl — Pevely, Mo. 

Paulos, Victor — Houston, Tex. 
Pieper, Robert — Independence, Mo. 
Richert, Alvin — Frankenmuth, Mich. 
Riedel, Joe — Santa Ana, Calif. 
Rohring, Floyd — Bergholz, N. Y. 
Roth, Elmer A. — St. Joseph, Mich.* 
Rush, Lawrence — Sheboygan, Wis.* 
Sagehorn, Donald — Hammond, Ind. 
Schoof, Armond — Chicago, III. 
Schroeder, George — Monrovia, Calif. 
Schroeder, Willard — Merrill, Wis.* 
Schumacher, Vernon — Warren, Ohio 
Schwab, Arthur — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Schwartz, Melvin — Granville, Wis. 
Sheldon, Ernest — Detroit, Mich. 
Sieving, Cornelius — Hoyleton, Ill. 
Steinberg, Alan — New York, N. Y. 
Wentzel, Herman — Concordia, Mo. 
Winter, Ernest — Forest Park, Ill. 
Witt, Carl — Eureka, Calif. 
weech, Kenneth — (Glendale) 


a Brooklyn, 
Zabel, William — Center Line, Mich. 


Women 


Hofius, Mildred — St. Charles, Mo. 
Kramer, Irma — St. Louis, Mo.* 
Luedke, Lenore — Buckley, Il. 
Rossow, Catherine — St. Joseph, Mich. 
Tjernagel, Bertha — Chicago, Il1.* 


THREE-YEAR CERTIFICATES 


Men 


Bahr, Edward — Ionia, Mich. 

Geisler, Herbert — New York, N. Y. 
Jungkuntz, Paul — Milwaukee, Wis. 
McKay, James — Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Ruthenbeck, Hilbert — Steeleville, Ill. 
von Behren, Werner — Chicago, Il. 


Women 


Harthun, Eunice — Fargo, N. Dak. 
Hoeft, Elta — Racine, Wis. 

Hoffman, Anamae — Elgin, Ill. 

Keup, Priscilla — Detroit, Mich. 
Kietzman, Lydia — Hickory, N.C. 
Kretzmann, Norma — Chicago, Ill. 
Loeb, Flora — Los Angeles, Calif. 
Luecker, Arlene — Charter Oak, Iowa 
Neunaber, Doris — Garfield Heights, Ohio 
Nieting, Eunice — Grand Haven, Mich. 
Noftz, Audrey — Davenport, Iowa 
Reschke, Dorothy —- Bridgman, Mich. 
Rubis, Marcella — Oviedo, Fla. 

Stolp, Lillian — Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


* Teachers in service 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 
Concordia was privileged to serve a 


record summer enrollment of 192 students 


from 21 States in the 9-week session ending 
Aug. 5, 1949. 
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Enrollment by States: 


Nebraska —__._. Oo 8S) | TDOXAaG nese ees NO 
JOWas 22 ae _ 16 Colorado beeen 8 
Konsass 14 Michigan 6 
Missourl- -20-4 13 Oklahoma 6 
Minnesota _..._... 11 California 3 
South Dakota _...10 Illinois _.... 3 


One each from: Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, New 
York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming 


An analysis of the student body brought 
to light some interesting facts. Ninety stu- 
dents have not previously attended Con- 
cordia, while the remainder are alumni or 
returned summer school students. One third 
teach in rural schools, and one sixth are from 
the public school field. Many of these, how- 
ever, are switching to Lutheran schools in 
the fall. 

Seventy-five students will teach for the 
first time in September. Another 69 have 
had from 1 to 3 years of teaching experi- 
ence. The teaching experience of the re- 
mainder ranges from. 4 to 36 years. 

The size of the school varies also. Twenty- 
six have a l-room school. Forty-six teach in 
2-room schools. The largest parochial school 
represented has 9 rooms. 

Two thirds of the students are working 
toward the diploma or degree and are earn- 
ing or renewing a teaching certificate. In 
addition to the May graduates, 17 degrees 
and 2 diplomas were earned by teachers in 
the field who completed their work by the 
end of the summer. Purposes listed by 
others were specifically to gain further pro- 
fessional training in music, visual aids, 
kindergarten work, and religious education 
methods. 


Special summer events included: 


The Audio-Visual Aids Workshop, 
June 27—July 1 
The L. E. A. Convention, July 5—6 
The Annual Concordia Alumni Picnic, July 6 
The Educational Conference, July 7—8 
The Workshop in Religious Education, 
July 9—15 


August events: 


The Walther League L. S. V. School, Aug. 1—5 

The Southern Nebraska District Convention, 
Aug. 8—12 

The Northern Nebraska District Convention, 
Aug. 15—19 

The Walther League Youth Workers’ 
Conference, Aug. 15—26 


The Faculty Seminar, Sept. 1—3, pre- 
ceded the opening of the 56th fall term, 
Monday, Sept.5. The teaching staff com- 
prises 25 in addition to the Training School 


[September 


staff of 5. The fall enrollment is expected to 
exceed last year’s record number of 312 
students. A large residence, Hillcrest House, 
was purchased and will provide space for 
25 additional students. 

The annual meeting of the College As- 
sociation wiil be held at 6:00 P. M., Sunday, 
Sept. 25, in connection with a large Luther 
Day Rally on the campus. The Concordia 
Alumni Association has been very active. 
In 1948—9 there was a total of 368 active 
members. The alumni have purchased type- 
writers and erected a permanent tennis court. 
Current projects are to secure the complete 
works of Bach for the library, and athletic 
field improvement. Enrico A. von FANGE 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Inu. 


River Forest summer school enrollment 
reached an all-time high with 411 people 
in attendance. From June 20 to July 1 the 
entire effort was given over to well-planned 
workshops. The Arts and Crafts Workshop, 
planned by the Misses Morella Mensing and 
Elfrieda Miller of the campus training 
school and Mr. Arthur Schoech, attracted 
167 students. These students not only 
learned a variety of crafts but also pro- 
duced an exhibit which was so extensive 
that it lined the walls of the spacious 
gymnasium. Significant was the fact that 
these crafts were mastered not only for 
their effectiveness as products of the prac- 
tical arts but were integrated with the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. 

The Audio-Visual Aids Workshop had 
44 students registered. Under the direction 
of Superintendent A. L. Amt an impressive 
array of specialists in the various phases of 
audio-visual teaching led demonstrations and 
discussions on the possibilities for classroom 
use of audio-visual techniques. But it was 
not all lecture and note-taking. A require- 
ment of students enrolled in this workshop 
was the efficient handling of the equipment 
and an evaluation of materials in this field. 

Important as were the results of the work- 
shops, the principal emphasis was placed on 
the regular term — July 5 to Aug. 5. In this 
concentrated period of instruction various 
groups were served. A substantial number 
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of students at Concordia, River Forest, took 
courses in order to advance the time of their 
graduation and thus be ready to serve the 
Church at an earlier time. A second group 
consisted of teachers in the field who were 
not privileged to get their degree in educa- 
tion before they began their professional 
work in the Church. Many of these teachers 
are coming to summer school year after year 
and eventually complete their undergraduate 
studies. 

A significant number of this year con- 
sisted of students who agreed to go into 
service temporarily, having completed at 
least two years. These students had taken 
the prerequisites for education courses in the 
junior college so that in summer they were 
able to devote their full time to education 
courses. Added to this group were the 
volunteers from the St. Louis Seminary and 
graduates of four preparatory colleges of 
Synod who agreed to devote a year of 
teaching in the schools of the Church. 
Altogether there were 86 students in this 
program. 


A word may be in place about the pro- 
gram provided for these supply teachers. 
In the first two weeks these students took 
the workshop of their choice. During the 
regular term they spent the entire morning 
in practice teaching in one of the 3 schools 
operated for that purpose. In the afternoon 
they took special methods courses. Here 
they got the theoretical training to support 
the practical experience they received in the 
morning. 

Another group that made up our summer 
school enrollment was the “emergency” 
teachers. These were the people who were 
selected by pastors and others because of 
their leadership in their respective congre- 
gations to be the type of persons that might 
teach for a year in spite of their lack of 
academic qualifications. In most cases these 
young’ people had been engaged by congre- 
gations in a specific teaching position and 
then sent to River Forest to get what train- 
ing they could in summer school. All but 
26 “emergency” teachers were so placed, 
seven of whom came from the Wisconsin 


Synod and will be placed by them. 
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Of interest may be the geographical dis- 
tribution of the students enrolled: 


Iiinois (te Texas" co oo 
Wisconsin Kansas, pes aes 
Michigan New York ___ 4 
Missouri __ South Dakota ___ 4 
Indiana Pennsylvania _..._ 4 
Minnesota Canada = ae 3 
Towa: en = California. = 3 
ORIO 7 = ee ALKANSAS | ooo ee eS 
In addition, there were 2 each from Con- 
necticut, Tennessee, Nebraska, Montana, 


North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Florida, and 
1 each from Washington, Arizona, Mary- 
land, Rhode Island, North Carolina, Oregon, 
and the District of Columbia. 

In addition to the workshops conducted 
directly under our auspices, River Forest 
played host to a number of significant work- 
shops and similar endeavors. From June 27 
to July 1 the Curriculum Workshop in 
Secondary Education, Professor Carl S. 
Meyer, chairman, met here. The Family- 
Life Workshop, a new venture in our 
Church, met from July 25 to 29 under the 
leadership of the Rev. Oscar E. Feucht. 
From Aug.1 to 5 the Workshop in Tests 
and Measurements met to work on the 
development of tests in Religion. Mr. Ar- 
thur W. Gross and a group of selected as- 
sociates used the facilities of Concordia, 
River Forest, during the entire summer 
school period to develop vacation Bible 
school materials for the summer of 1950. 

W.O.K. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


On Monday, June 6, St. John’s College 
graduated 58 students from the Academy 
and 94 from the Junior College. Of the 
college graduates 40 were listed as pre- 
theological students, 30 as teachers or parish 
workers, 1 as a pre-deaconess student, 8 as 
liberal arts students, 12 as business stu- 
dents, and 4 as secretarial students. — The 
baccalaureate service was held in Trinity 
Lutheran Church on Sunday, June 5, with 
Pastor C. R. Zehnder officiating. On the 
evening of this day the musical organiza- 
tions of the college as well as individuals 
gave a varied musical program of religious 
and secular numbers, with parents and rela- 
tives of many of the students in attendance. 
On Monday, June 6, after the usual alumni 
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dinner, the procession of staff members and 
graduates filed into the college chapel. The 
commencement address was delivered by 
the Rev. Lawrence Acker, LL. D., of Omaha, 
Nebr. The diplomas were awarded by the 
President, Dr. Carl S. Mundinger. — The 
Alumni Award for the highest scholarship 
in the Junior College was given to Eugene 
Rall of Menlo, Kans., and the Board of 
Control Medal for the highest scholarship 
in the Academy was awarded to Armand 
Mueller of Waterville, Minn., an Academy 
junior. Highest Honors and Honors were 
awarded to a number of graduates both in 
the Academy and the Junior College. — 
Mr. Wilfred Oelrich and the Rev. Carl 
Hiller have resigned their positions on the 
staff, the former to continue graduate work 
and the latter to become pastor of St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church, Monte Vista, Colo. New 
members of the staff for 1949-1950 include 
Erich Hopka, sciences; Miss Renata Meyer, 
German; Miss Henrietta Rechlin, Latin. — 
From June 20 to 24 St. John’s College con- 
ducted a workshop for church musicians. 
The teaching staff included Dr. Edward 
Rechlin of New York and members of the 
local faculty. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Commencement exercises of the Junior 
College were held on Sunday, June 5, 1949. 
Fifty-five sophomores, of whom 381 were 
men and 24 women, received diplomas. The 
future plans of these graduates are as fol- 
lows: 


Will enter Meni werden 
Concordia Seminary, St.Louis 12 — 
Valparaiso University 3 2 
Other universities and colleges 12 6 
Nursing College |... ..000. = 2 

Completed secretarial course __... 4 14 


Commencement exercises of the Prepara- 
tory School were held on Thursday, June 23, 
1949. Twenty-four students graduated. 
Twelve graduates will continue their pre- 
theological training at Concordia, 9 will 
enter other colleges, and 3 plan vocational 
courses. 

The 29th convention of the Atlantic Dis- 
trict was held at the college from June 27 
to June 380, inclusive. 


A session of the Lutheran Service Volun- 


[September 


teer School will take place during the week 
of Aug. 1 to 5, inclusive. 

Plans are now being formulated to make 
the annual Reformation Service which will 
be held on the campus on Sunday, Sept. 25, 
an outstanding event. It is hoped that last 
year’s attendance of 4,000 will be exceeded. 
The speaker will be the Rev. Martin J. 
Neeb, M.A., Executive Secretary of the 
Board for Higher Education of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. A mass 
chorus is again being organized for the 
occasion. 

President Arthur J. Doege, who is a 
chaplain in the U.S. Army, Reserve Corps, 
not on active duty, is fulfilling the require- 
ments of the Reserve Corps by serving as 
chaplain at the Army Post at Fort Totten, 
Queens County, N.Y., from July 15 to 
Aug. 15. 

Harold I. Haas and Erich H. Wildgrube, 
Jr., both 1949 graduates of the Seminary 
at St. Louis, have been assigned as instruc- 
tors in the Preparatory Division, replacing 
Arthur Juergensen and Irvin Arkin, who 
will return to the Seminary at St. Louis this 
fall to resume their studies. 

HERBERT THIEN 


St. Pauw’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The Board of Control of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Concordia, Mo., met July 14 and 
signed the necessary contracts for the erec- 
tion of an administration building and 
central heating plant. The general contract 
was awarded to Sievers Construction Com- 
pany of Sedalia, Mo. The architects are 
Carroll and Dean of Kansas City, Mo. 
Simple ground-breaking ceremonies were 
held on July 17. The building program 
is to be completed by June, 1950. 


The annual Institute at St. Paul’s College 
for pastors and teachers is to be held 
Aug. 30, 31, and Sept. 1. The lecturers are: 


Dr. Wm. Arndt: “The Background of the New 
Testament.” 

Dr. Theo. Laetsch: ‘Surveys on Obadiah and 
Micah, with Special Emphasis on Their Uses 
as Teaching and Preaching Material.” 

Dr. F. Niedner: ‘A Voice from the Practical 
Ministry.” 

Dr. O. H. Schmidt: 
Missions.” 


“Program for Overseas 
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LUTHERAN ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


Prof. G. Viehweg’s 35th anniversary of 
ordination was taken notice of at the 
school’s graduation exercises. Pastor Alb. 
Jesse addressed the jubilarian with words 
appropriate to the occasion. The Board of 
Control and the members of the faculty 
remembered him with a purse. — Vacation 
months witnessed diverse activities at the 
school as well as by members of the faculty. 
The school was host to a Student Pastors’ 
Conference, June 27; to the Pastors’ In- 
stitute, June 28—30; to the Kindergarten 
Workshop, Aug. 15; to the Teachers’ Con- 
ference, Aug. 16—18. Papers were presented, 
on the first two occasions, by Revs. A. W. 
Hahn, W. C. Birkner, and Dr. Martin 
Graebner. Professors were occupied as fol- 
lows: President Beto took two courses in 
Administration at Texas U.; Mr. Eugene 
Linse, who will advance to the position of 
instructor, studied at Northwestern in pur- 
suit of his Master’s Degree; Mr. B. Kurzweg 
took courses in Music at Texas U. Presi- 
dent Beto also read a paper at the L. E. A. 
convention at Seward on “Internal Organi- 
zation in Lutheran Secondary Schools.” In 
addition, all of Concordia’s professors were 
busy supplying pulpits in vacant congrega- 
tions in Austin (3) and vicinity. —The new 
school year saw another assistant added to 
Concordia’s corps of teachers in the person 
of student Kenneth Heinitz (St. Louis), who 
will teach a course in English and act as 
library supervisor. Mr. Heinitz has done 
extensive work in English Literature at 
Washington and Kansas City universities. 
—School opening in September followed a 
new pattern at Austin. The opening service 
was held on Sept.4 at 4:00 P.M. Regis- 
tration was on Monday. Classes began on 
Tuesday. Hopr, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1949 
LUTHERAN SCHOOL TALENT 
FESTIVAL 

The 1949 Lutheran School Talent Fes- 
tival, held on May 22 at Concordia College, 
River Forest, Ill., under the sponsorship of 
the Northern Illinois District Walther 
League, brought more than 2,000 persons 
to the campus in the afternoon. 
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Five hundred seventy-five entrants, repre- 
senting fifty Lutheran elementary schools in 
the Northern Illinois District, took part in 
the 23 different events which were offered 
on the program. The wide variety of events 
provided each child an opportunity to re- 
gister his particular talents and interests. 

In the evening an impromptu performance 
by children of superior talents was staged in 
the College gymnasium before an audience 
of 1,000 people. The entire program 
presented and the individual performances 
were executed extremely well. 

The talent festival is conducted on a non- 
competitive basis. About 100 children re- 
ceived “superior” ratings for their work. 
All others were supplied with written helps 
and suggestions for further improvement. 
All entrants received certificates of partici- 
pation. 

Twenty people served on the 1949 Talent 
Festival Committee. Besides, there were 
23 judges, 14 room chairmen, and 25 ushers. 

Much credit for the very successful fes- 
tival is due the genial and painstakingly 
thorough chairman, Mr. E. P. Hueschen. 

A. H. KraMer 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, JULY 7—8 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


The annual Educational Conference of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod was 
held July 7—8 at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr., with representatives 
of 33 of the 85 Districts of Synod in at- 
tendance. 

The agenda for the 2-day session made it 
evident that the scope of activity of the 
District Boards for Parish Education has 
broadened during the last decade. Atten- 
tion was paid not only to the Christian day 
school but also to the Sunday school, the 
family-life program, confirmation instruction, 
and the Saturday school. Our shortcomings 
and our opportunities in these several fields 
of parish education were given considered 
attention. 

Representatives of the various Districts 
submitted reports on the manner in which 
they were striving to achieve the goal of 
a 50 per cent enrollment of the children 
of the Church in Christian day schools. 
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Many of the reports indicated that a real 
effort is being put forth. But as one lis- 
tened, he could not help but feel that our 
current teacher shortage was perhaps even 
a more vexing problem. Dr. A. C. Stell- 
horn reported that at the present time 
we could use between 400 and 500 more 
teachers. Representatives of the Board of 
Higher Education pleaded for more male 
candidates for the teaching office. The 
presidents of our 2 teacher training colleges 
lamented the fact that they do not have 
the housing facilities on their respective 
campuses to care for the number of women 
who are making application for admittance. 
Prayerful thought and intelligent action 
will have to be taken soon that we may reap 
in this time of harvest for our Christian 
schools. 

In a highly provocative paper on the 
subject “Improving Confirmation Instruc- 
tion” Dr. Erdmann W. Frenk stressed the 
strategic importance of confirmation instruc- 
tion. He remarked: “It is doubtful whether 
any religious instruction so definitely affects 
and colors the character of the Church of 
tomorrow as does confirmation instruction.” 
It was the essayist’s conviction that we can- 
not be satisfied in confirmation instruction 
merely to give the catechumens the minimum 
requirements of a traditional faith. Rather 
must we lead those instructed to live their 
religion. Confirmation instruction must be 
like a tree in this that it sends its roots deep 
into the personal and home life of the in- 
dividual and extends its branches wide into 
the life of the Church. As a means of 
achieving this desirable objective Dr. Frenk 
pleaded for a proper balance in the teaching 
program of instruction, an expansion of the 
scope of confirmation instruction to include 
such areas as a working knowledge of the 
Bible, a survey of the history of the Church, 
a study of the liturgy, and a knowledge of 
the functioning of Synod, the District, and 
the local congregation. Synod’s Board for 
Parish Education was encouraged to publish 
an instructor’s manual at an early date. 

The Rev. O. E. Feucht stressed a Family- 
Life Program as the second point of em- 
phasis in the current program of adult edu- 
cation. He pointed out that this program 
could not be blandly dismissed as “just an- 
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other campaign.” He remarked, “As long 
as life is lived in families, as long as families 
should be Christian, as long as families have 
needs to achieve their God-given purpose, — 
so long Christian family-life education has 
a legitimate place in the work of the parish.” 
. . . If we should fail in other educational 
endeavors but succeed here, we would still 
accomplish a major educational victory. And 
if we should succeed in all other areas of 
Christian education but fail here, we could 
only meet with partial success. So im- 
portant and so strategic is the home.” We 
have long reminded our families what they 
can do for the Church; it is time that we 
give attention to what the Church can do 
for the family. 

Mr. Arthur L. Miller gave the District 
representatives a short course in school ad- 
ministration on the District level. He re- 
minded the men present that theirs was the 
responsibility of adopting resolutions which 
lead to constructive action, of maintaining 
contact with pastors, teachers and parish 
school board members by means of the 
District education bulletin, and of a per- 
sonal study of the educational program of 
every congregation within the District at 
least once in every three years. 

Dr. A. G. Merkens presented a new 
thought when he advocated a circuit board 
of education as a logical link in the ma- 
chinery of administration between the Dis- 
trict board of education and the board of 
parish education in the local congregation. 
He contended that the failure to have such 
a board is a serious bottleneck at the present 
time. There may be some difference of 
opinion on this point, but there can be no 
argument with the fact that the circuit 
visitor bears the responsibility for the super- 
vision and promotion of Christian education 
within his circuit. It will, we think, be a 
major step forward when throughout Synod 
circuit meetings devote time not exclusively 
to financial considerations but especially also 
to the program of Christian education in the 
parish. 

It was disturbing to hear the Rev. Allan 
Hart Jahsmann report that at the present 
time 1 out of 8 children baptized in our 
Church is lost for the Sunday school. On 
the basis of current statistics it was demon- 
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strated that 60,000 children of the Church 
are unaccounted for in our Sunday schools. 
What gives these figures added cause for 
concern is the fact that 70 per cent of the 
future membership of the Church is getting 
its instruction solely in the Sunday school. 
Nothing short of a vigorous program of child 
accounting in the local congregation can 
change this situation to one more hopeful. 

Reminding the conference of the pos- 
sibilities of the Sunday school, the Rev. 
Clarence Stenbeck reported his successful 
experience in conducting a branch Sunday 
school. 

Dr. A. C. Stellhorn led the discussion on 
“The Status of the Teacher.” This topic in 
recent months has become something of a 
live issue in certain areas of Synod. Dr. Stell- 
horn asserted that we must make a distinc- 
tion between the office of the ministry and 
that of the pastorate. The latter is but one 
phase of the office of the ministry. To put 
it another way, the office of the ministry 
includes other areas of activity besides that 
of the pastorate. The Scripture passages 
dealing with the office of the ministry can- 
not refer exclusively to the pastorate as we 
understand it today. 

The Educational Conference will have 
achieved its good intent when the repre- 
sentatives of the various Districts return 
home with a new vision to further those 
measures which will increase the effective- 
ness of Christian education in the local 
parish. Henry J. Eccoxp, Jr. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Lutheran High School in New Home. — 
Cleveland Lutheran High School opened 
its new school year in its new home. The 
dedication of the remodeled mansions which 
had been secured as the permanent home 
of the high school had taken place on 
March 22. The Walther League societies 
of the city had undertaken to furnish the 
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new Office at a cost of $1,800. Mr. E. F. 
Sagehorn is the principal. 

Who’s Who among Lutheran Educators? — 
“Doctor H. J. Boettcher” is the title of a 
very readable biographical sketch by A. C. 
Stellhorn in Parish Education of May, 1949. 
Read it and become acquainted with one 
of our leaders in education. More sketches 
of this type ought to be published while 
the subjects are still living instead of ac- 
quainting us with our leaders through their 
obituaries. 

Parish Schools in the American Lutheran 
Church. — Mr. Don Vetter, teacher in the 
First Evangelical Lutheran School, Blue 
Island, Ill., and a member of the Board 
for Parish Education in the American Lu- 
theran Church, emphasized the importance 
of the Christian day school in an article 
published in the Lutheran Standard (May 2, 
1949). He brought statistics which showed 
44 parish schools distributed throughout 
9 of the 18 districts of the Church. The 
3,220 pupils enrolled are taught by 104 
teachers. Seven new schools were opened 
within the past 4 years. Mr. Vetter pleads 
the cause of Christian education through the 
parish school and deplores that the teacher 
shortage is a serious handicap for a program 
of expansion. 

Negroes in “Who's Who.” —In the first 
edition of Who’s Who in America, there 
was not one Negro listed. The 50th edition, 
published in 1948, listed 92. 


Historian Dies.—James Truslow Adams, 
70, historian, died May 18 at Southport, 
Conn. He is the author of The Epic of 
America and other historical works. 

Student of Lutheran High School Prize 
Winner. — A senior at St. Louis Lutheran 
High School won $150 last May in a con- 
test sponsored by the Woods Products In- 
stitute of St. Louis. Shirley Proemsey wrote 
the prize-winning essay on ““Lumber and 
What It Means to Mankind.” 


Home Vistrs— A Treacuinc AssET. — Many teacher-pupil barriers tumble 
in these visits. The respect for the teacher and for the necessity of her 
accomplishing her work every day leaps upward. The strain is less for the 
teacher, the goals are reached more calmly, the work is done more sincerely, 
the united efforts of pupil and teacher pay high in satisfaction. — The Educa- 
tion Digest, Volume XIV, May, 1949, p. 19. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: A. Kurt Grams, Theodore Kuehnert, Edith Morrison, Rosina Rapier, Alfred 
F. Schmieding, Martin Wessler. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


FROM THE NILE TO THE WATERS OF DAMASCUS. By Wm. Amdt. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1949. 143 pages. $2.00. 

Here is not only a fascinating travelog, but also a valuable background for Biblical 
history. 

The author had the privilege, for which perhaps every reader of these lines has longed, 
to visit Palestine, the sacred ground where our Savior walked and where many of the 
events recorded in Holy Writ occurred. . 

The book is written in such a style that the reader, following the author from place 
to place, gets a vivid description of the present geographical features with its traces 
of ancient culture. The crowning feature of the book is the author’s masterful weaving 
of Bible history into the narrative. The reader accompanies the scholar to the Mount 
of Olives and there in the Garden of Gethsemane sees our Lord in His agony. He visits 
the site of the temple in Jerusalem and in his imagination relives some of the events which 
the sacred records describe. He stands on Calvary’s brow and his mind sees three crosses. 
He visits Bethlehem, Nazareth, Nain, and Capernaum, and at each of these places he 
finds himself in the presence of Him who assumed the likeness of man in order “that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.” 

Although the author states that in writing the book he had especially in view our 
Sunday school teachers, for whom the book might furnish a fuller background for the 
Bible stories which they teach, this publication has a much broader value. First of all, 
every teacher and pastor will find it to be a source of enrichment for his background 
to make his teaching of Bible history more effective. More than that, for every devout 
Christian this book will prove to be a means toward a fuller understanding and deeper 
appreciation in the reading and study of his Bible. 

One hundred authentic pictures intersperse the travelog, which in no small measure 
enhance the value of the book. The author, although recognized as a scholar and prominent 
theologian in and beyond our Church, has revealed through this publication his ability to 
write in fascinating and popular style. cee Ss 


THE KING NOBODY WANTED. By Norman F. Langford. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1948. 192 pages. $2.50. 

Written specifically for children of upper elementary grade age, The King Nobody 
Wanted simply and vividly tells the life of Christ in narrative style. The records of the 
four Gospels (King James Version) have been combined in one story. The geography 
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of the land, the customs of the times, and the relationship of the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Samaritans, and Romans are presented as meaningful factors, making each chapter in- 
terestingly alive. John Lear has beautifully illustrated nearly every page—the color 
illustrations are exceptionally good. M. W. 


EDUCATION 


PARISH ACTIVITIES. 1949-1950. Research for Planning the Parish Program. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House. 32 pages. 15 cents. 


This brochure published by the Board for Parish Education under the editorship of its 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Arthur L. Miller, is indispensable for the planning of Lutheran 
Education Week this fall. Regardless of the size and location of his congregation, any 
pastor or teacher will find it a rich source for suggestions. Here are hints and directions 
for planning a program, ideas for organizing congregational committees and boards to carry 
out the program, and guides to co-ordinate all interests and areas in the parish so as to 
attain the desired goal. 

If you have not as yet received your complete packet of Lutheran Education Week, 
which includes a copy of Parish Activities, place your order at once. The packet contains 
samples of a poster, a newspaper mat of the poster, and several excellent tracts, which 
may be secured free of charge. 

The Board for Parish Education has, through the availability of this material, rendered 
a service to all educational leaders in our Church. dint 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN GRADES ONE AND TWO. Language for Daily Use 
Series. By Mildred A. Dawson. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. IX and 100. $1.56. 


As a rule, language texts are intended for use from Grade III on. This places the 
teacher of Grades I and II in a situation where he or she must find language materials 
and activities from other sources. Language in the lower grades being closely woven into 
the other activities, especially reading, there appears little use for a separate language 
text for the child unless it would be in the form of workbooks. There is some question, 
however, whether or not even workbooks serve a useful purpose, especially if the em- 
phasis is on spontaneous oral expression. 

There are, nevertheless, important aspects of language instruction which the teacher 
of the lower grades faces daily. These need attention, and the sooner they get attention 
the better. Dawson’s Language Teaching in Grades One and Two meets this need in 
an unusually direct, clear, and interesting manner. While the book apparently is intended 
as a part of the Language for Daily Use Series, it may well be studied in its own right. 
The reviewer can say this with enthusiasm because in his opinion the hundred pages 
of the book actually teem with practical suggestions in materials and methods. Corrective 
work, dramatic play, reading of prose and poetry to the children, preparation for in- 
dependent written work, speech correction, choral speaking, and many other phases 
of language are given their due in lucid and descriptive language. AgheS: 


LETTERS TO JANE. By Gladys Denny Schultz. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1947. 224 pages. $2.75. 


This book is composed of a series of letters on sex counseling, written by a mother 
to her daughter and college classmates. This form of presentation is well chosen to make 
the subject informal and personal. The emotional aspects of sex are discussed in the light 
of the free, decide-for-yourself dating and courtship of the present day, and sound 
guidance is given to modern youth to lead a virtuous life. This mother and daughter 
live through a wonderful friendship of understanding and confidence. High school and 
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college boys and girls can gain much from this book and will be encouraged to seek 
further sympathetic guidance and counsel from their own parents. Teachers and parents 
would do well to read this book as a guide in advising the confused and misinformed 
youth in a world of toppling moral values. E. M. 


A GIRL GROWS UP. By Ruth Fedder. Second Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1948. 271 pages. $2.75. 

This book gives excellent information to teen-age girls on their social development, 
including growing up emotionally, family relationships, boy-and-girl relationships, and 
living and working with people. The problems of a young girl are presented in a way 
that she can understand herself, overcome adolescent, emotional outbursts, gain self- 
confidence, and meet difficulties intelligently. In the final chapters the author gives helps 
to the growing girl to find her place in life and live happily, and encourages the pursuit 
of leisure-time activities for personal achievement. The author delves into the subject 
and very effectively explains the emotional and social problems of youth so that her 
book is a valuable guide for the young girl of today. E. M. 


TEXTBOOK 


CHILDREN OF OUR WORLD. By Frances Carpenter. New York: American Book Co., 
1949, 223 pages. $2.08. 

The purpose of this fourth-grade geography textbook is to acquaint the children with 
the world in which they live and their relationship to the people with whom they share it. 
The pupil first sees the environmental differences of the United States, which serves as 
a basis for constant comparison as he makes a series of imaginary journeys chosen to 
cover a wide range of conditions and including the most common geographic phenomena. 
Considerable attention is given to the character, size, position, and relationship of the 
continents and oceans. Principles of direction and map making are taught. Pictures and 
illustrations are generally well chosen. M.W. 


Summoned to Rest 


Ernest H. J. Strierer, teacher emeritus, Chicago, IIl., on Feb. 8, 1949, at the age 85. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher at Arlington, Nebr., Frankenmuth, Mich., Peace and 
Zion Congregations in Chicago —a total of 40 years. In 1924 he had retired. 


A, Wm. ErpMan, teacher emeritus, Danville, Ill., on March 9, 1949, at the age of 80. 
He had served as Lutheran parish school teacher for a period of 44 years at Warsaw and 
Danville, Ill. In 1932 he had retired from teaching. 


Aucust F, W. Krincet, Milwaukee, Wis., on April 80, 1949, at the age of 90. He 
had taught for a comparatively short time at Richmond, Va., and Holy Cross, Milwaukee. 
From 1889 to 1938 he had been superintendent of the Milwaukee County Home for 
Dependent Children. During that time he had been “Daddy” to more than 16,000 
youngsters. 


ArTHuR H. Scuetwe, Clintonville, Wis., on June 16, 1949, at the age of 44. He had 
served the Church as teacher, principal, and organist at Manawa and Clintonville, Wis., 
for 24 years, 


Martin G. Doenine, Battle Creek, Nebr., on June 19, 1949, at the age of 83. He had 
served as teacher and organist at St. John’s Congregation, Battle Creek, for 25 years after 
his graduation from Addison in 1886. In 1911 he resigned from the teaching profession 
but remained a resident of Battle Creek and a member of St. John’s until his death. 


